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“¢ Becket.” 


BY FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


HE brief sentence which serves as a preface to Lord Tenny- 
son’s “Becket” is needlessly vague, if not likely to create 

an erroneous impression. Dedicating the tragedy to the Lord 
Chancellor, he says that it is “not intended in its present form 
to meet the exigencies of the modern theatre.” From these words 
we might reasonably infer that as yet he has had no idea of causing 
“Becket” to be publicly represented. Nobody will for a moment 
suspect him of a desire to mislead us even in what is not to be a 
matter of literary history ; but it is expedient to point out that the 
suggestion unconsciously conveyed in his epistle to Lord Selborne 
is quite at variance with the facts. Lord Tennyson, then, has not 
been insensible to the advantages of having a “ Becket” performed 
under the favourable conditions afforded by Mr. Irving’s manage- 
ment. About six years ago, as we stated at the time, it was sent to 
the Lyceum with a view to its immediate production there. For 
reasons connected with itself, however, the negotiations came to 
nothing, and the only piece since written by Lord Tennyson for 
that theatre has been “The Cup.” Ina word, therefore, “ Becket ” 
was originally intended to meet the exigencies of the modern 
theatre, but has now assumed a different form. How unsafe it is 
to construe prefaces very literally an incident lately spoken of will 
show. Early in the seventeenth century, before literature had 
become a distinct profession, a gentleman about town proceeded 
to eke out a slender income by writing for theatres, at the same 
time sharing a current affectation so far as to give out that he did 
_ so only for his own diversion. “I call the players and the printers 
to witness,” he said, in the introduction to his first play, “that I 
have not sold what they might have been expected to buy.” Most 
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probably, in order to get his name before the public, he had given 
away the piece in return for the pleasure of seeing it brought out 
on the stage and as a book. Henceforward he did not disdain to 
receive remuneration for his work, and would reply to any reproach 
on the score of his inconsistency by saying that too wide an inter- 
pretation had been placed on his words. Lord Tennyson might 
say the same thing in a different spirit. His statement respecting 
“ Becket ” is strictly true, but is open, as we have seen, to a some- 
what erroneous construction. 

In “ Becket,” as in “ The Cup ”—the conclusion of which bears 
a slight resemblance to that of the younger Corneille’s “ Camma,” 
so highly praised by Fontenelle—the Laureate has not broken fresh 
ground. Many a dramatist of old found an attractive theme in 
the annals of the Court at which Thomas Becket rose and fell. 
Nearly forty years after Shakspere’s death, a “Henry I. and 
Henry II.,” purporting to have been written by him in conjunc- 
tion with Robert Davenport, was entered in due form on the books 
of the Stationers’ Company. It may be safely assumed that the 
author of “ Macbeth” had had no share in the work, but the esca- 
pade of Warburton’s famous cook, which led to the destruction of 
the only copy then extant, deprives us of the means of deciding 
the question by the light of internal evidence. Possibly with some 
assistance from Will Mountfort, who signed the dedication, John 
Bancroft, a surgeon of high repute among the young wits and 
gallants of his time, produced in 1693 a “Henry IIL, King of 
England, with the Death of Rosafund,” which, armed with an 
epilogue by Dryden, was played with success at the Theatre Royal. 
Betterton here appeared as the King, Mrs. Barry as Eleanor, and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle as Rosamund—certainly a strong cast. In 1707 
Addison made the story the groundwork of one of the earliest 
examples of opera in England ; but his grace of fancy and charm 
of style did not compensate the audience for the worthlessness of 
the music set to it by Clayton. In the course of the century it 
was twice revived, each time withanewscore. William Hawkins, 
a son of the learned serjeant who wrote on Crown Law, produced 
a “Henry and Rosamond” in 1749 ; and Thomas Hull, the actor, 
a “ Henry IL. or the Fall of Rosamond,” in 1773. The former 
of these pieces was never played, the managers, it is said, being 
afraid that it would be taken as a satire upon George II. and the 
Prince of Wales. Shirley, the author of several historical and other 
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tragedies, wrotea ‘““ Henry II.” in two parts, but deemed it prudent 
to keep it to himself. Ireland’s too-famous “ Vortigern,” it may bé 
remembered, was accompanied: by a “ Henry II.”  With~ Hull’s 
play, which appeared at Covent Garden at the end of the season 
of 1772-3, a curious incident came to be associated. No rival 
actresses ever hated each other with such intensity of bitterness 
as a pair who at this period divided the homage of playgoers on 
one of the Northern circuits—Mrs. Montague and Mrs. Hudson. 
In 1777, at Hull, the latter put-up “Henry II., or the Fall of Rosa- 
mond,” for her benefit. Mrs. Montague, who had to come forward 
as the much-injured Queen, pleaded that, owing to illness, she had 
not been able to master her part; but offered to read it. Mrs. 
Hudson’s friends, in common with most of the audience, at once 
saw that her object was to destroy the effect of the performance. 
The house resounded with cries of indignation, particularly when 
the spiteful actress entered with the book in her hand. Silence 
having been restored, she was told that “ if she did not do the part, 
as was her duty, of which she had had timely notice, she would have 
to depart forthwith, for rather than submit to such intentional in- 
sult and effrontery they would get the cook-wench from the first 
alehouse to read it.” Mrs. Montague, to do her justice, was a 
perscn of high and untamable spirit. “Who's afraid?” she 
wanted toknow. Hereupon the uproarincreased. ‘“‘ So,” she said, 
“T am not to be permitted to read the part?” More thana 
hundred voices united into a tremendous shout’ of “No!” Then 
she drew herself up to her full height, hurled the book into the 
middle of the pit, and, exclaiming “Curse you all!” in the most 
approved theatrical style, swept off the stage amidst a shower of 
missiles, laughter, and objurgations. 

It is a marked feature of the plays just. mentioned that they 
either exclude or take but slight notice of the commanding figure 
of Thomas Becket. Lord Tennyson, while making the loves of 
Henry and Rosamund the pivot on which his plot turns, has, as 
might be gathered from the title of his tragedy, assigned to the 
Archbishop the first place among the.dramatis persone, and by 
doing so has gone far to comply with the demands of both dra- 
matic effect and historical truth....He opens with a prologue 
analogous in purpose to the allegoricat dumb-shows ‘in which the 
stories of early English plays were foreshadowed for the enlighten- 
ment of the audience. Henry and Becket—the latter as yet ina 
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comparatively humble station—are discovered playing at chess, 


but with their thoughts straying to the question as to who shall 
succeed the dying Archbishop of Canterbury. The scene is one 
of unusual significance and power. 


HENRY. The Church in the pell-mell of Stephen’s time 

Hath climb’d the throne and almost clutch’d the crown; 

But by the royal customs of our realm 

The Church should hold her baronies of me, 

Like other lords amenable to law. 

I'll have them written down and made the law. 
BECKET. My liege, I move my bishop. 
HENRY. And if I live, 
No man without my leave shall excommunicate 
My tenants or my household. 
BECKET. Look to your king. 
HENRY. No man without my leave shall cross the seas 

To set the Pope against me—I pray your pardon. 
BECKET, Well—will you move? 
HENRY. 
BECKET. 
HENRY. There, then! 
BECKET, 


There. [AZoves. 
Check—you move so wiidly. 
[Moves. 
Why—there then, for you see my bishop 
Hath brought your king to a standstill. You are beaten. 
HENRY. [Kicks over the board.] 
Why, there then—down go bishop and king together. 
I loathe being beaten: had I fixt my fancy 
Upon the game I should have beaten thee, 
But that was vagabond. 
BECKET. Where, my liege? With Phryne, 
Or Lais, or thy Rosamund, or another? 
HENRY. My Rosamund is no Lais, Thomas Becket ; 
And yet she plagues me too—no fault in her— 
But that I fear the Queen would have her life. 
Put her away, put her away, my liege ! 
Put her away into a nunnery ! 
Safe enough there from her to whom thou art bound 
By Holy Church. And wherefore should she seek 
The life of Rosamund de Clifford more 
Than that of other paramours of thine ? 
HENRY. How dost thou know I am not wedded to her? 
BECKET. How should I know? 
HENRY. That is my secret, Thomas. 
BECKET. State secrets should be patent to the statesman 
Who serves and loves his king, and whom the king 
Loves not as statesman, but true lover and friend. 
HENRY. Come, come, thou art but deacon, not yet bishop, 
No, nor archbishop, nor my confessor yet. 
I would to God thou wert, for I should find 
An easy father confessor in thee. 
BECKET. St. Denis, that thou shouldst not. I should beat 
Thy kingship as my bishop hath beaten it. 
HENRY. Hell take thy bishop then, and my kingship too ! 


BECKET. 


Soon afterwards the King nominates Becket as Theobald’s 
successor, though the language held by the future prelate is of a 
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nature to suggest that, whatever the royal ideas on the subject 
may be, he will strive in his elevation to extend the spiritual at 
the expense of the civil power. In the same scene he is shown 
a plan of the bower in which Rosamund is to be secluded. 
Eleanor, breaking in upon the conversation, catches sight of the 
paper. 
ELEANOR. Over ! the sweet summer closes, 
The reign of the roses is done ; 
Over and gone with the roses, 
And over and gone with the sun. 
Here; but our sun in Aquitaine lasts longer. I would I were in Aquitaine again— 
your north chills me. 
Over ! the sweet summer closes, 
And never a flower at the close ; 
Over and gone with the roses, 
And winter again and the snows. 
That was not the way I ended it first—but unsymmetrically, preposterously, illogically, 
out of passion, without art—like a song of the people. Will you have it? The last 


Parthian shaft of a forlorn Cupid at the King’s left breast, and all left-handedness and 
under-handedness. 


And never a flower at the close, 
Over and gone with the roses, 
Not over and gone with the rose. 
True, one rose will out-blossom the rest, one rose in a bower. I speak after my fancies, 
for 1am a Troubadour, you know, and won the violets at Toulouse; but my voice is 


harsh here, not in tune, a nightingale out of season; for marriage, rose or no rose, has 
killed the golden violets. 


BECKET. Madam, you do ill to scorn wedded love. 

ELEANOR. SoI do. Louis of France loved me, and I dreamed that I loved Louis of 
France; and I loved Henry of England, and Henry of England dreamed that he loved 
me; but the marriage-garland withers even with the putting on, the bright link rusts with 
the breath of the first after-marriage kiss, the harvest moon is the ripening of the harvest, 
and the honeymoon is the gall of love; he dies of his honeymoon. I could pity this 
poor world myself that it is no better ordered. 


HENRY. Dead, is he, my Queen? What, altogether? Let me swear nay to that by 
this cross on thy neck. God’s eyes! What a lovely cross! What jewels! 
ELEANOR. Doth it please you? Take it and wear it on that hard heart of yours— 


there. [Gives it to him. 
HENRY. [Puts it on.] On this left breast before so hard a heart, 


To hide the scar left by thy Parthian dart. 


ELEANOR. Has my simple song set you jingling? Nay, if I took and translated that 
hard heart into our Provengal facilities, I could so play about it with the rhyme 
Henry. That the heart were lost in the rhyme and the matter in the metre. 


May we 
not pray you, madam, to spare us the hardness of your facility ? 


Sir Reginald Fitzurse, one of Rosamund’s rejected lovers, has 
accompanied the Queen, who presses him to discover the fair one’s 
retreat, penetrate to her presence, and make her as hateful to her- 
self and the King as she is to the woman she has injured. With 
this the prologue closes. By the opening of the play itself, 
Becket is enthroned as Archbishop. From one of his speeches 
it is clear that his differences with Henry have already begun. 
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His regard for “God’s honour” must rise superior to all other 
considerations. 


At such an eagle height I stand and see 

The rift that runs between me and the King. 

I served our Theobald well when I was with him 
I served King Henry well as Chancellor : 

I am his no more, and I must serve the Church. 
This Canterbury is only less than Rome, 

And all my doubts I fling from me like dust, 
Winnow and scatter all scruples to the wind, 
And all the puissance of the warrior, 

And all the wisdom of the Chancellor, 

And all the heap’d experiences of life, 

I cast upon the side of Canterbury— 

Our holy mother Canterbury, who sits 

With tatter’d robes. Laics and barons, thro’ 
The random gifts of careless kings, have graspt 
Her livings, her advowsons, granges, farms, 
And goodly acres—we will make her whole : 
Not one rood lost. 


Presently the breach widens ; the question as to the Constitutions 
framed by the King for the purpose of resisting ecclesiastical 
usurpation arises; and Becket, after a curious display of irresolu- 
tion in the matter, finds it necessary to expatriate himself. 
Henry’s speech in the council scene at Northampton may here be 


quoted, not only as throwing light on the chief cause of his pro- 


posals, but because it may be deemed one of the most impressive 
in the piece, 


Barons and bishops of our realm of England, 

After the nineteen winters of King Stephen— 

A reign which was no reign, when none could sit 
By his own hearth in peace ; when murder common 
As nature’s death, like Egypt’s plague, had fill’d 
All things with blood ; when every doorway blush’d, 
Dash’d red with that unhaliow’d passover ; 

When every baron ground his blade in blood; 

The household dough was kneaded up with blood ; 
The millwheel turned in blood ; the wholesome plow 
Lay rusting in the furrow’s yellow weeds, 

Till famine dwarft the race. I came, your King! 
Nor dwelt alone, like a soft lord of the East, 

In mine own hall, and sucking thro’ fools’ ears 

The flatteries of corruption—went abroad 

Thro’ all my counties, spied my people’s ways ; 
Yea, heard the churl against the baron—yea, 

And did him justice ; sat in mine own courts 
Judging my judges, that had found a King 

Who ranged confusions, made the twilight day, 
And struck a shape from out the vague, and law 
From madness. And the event—our fallows till’d, 
Much corn, repeopled towns, a realm again. 

So far my course, albeit not glassy-smooth, 
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Had prospered in the main, but suddenly 

Jarr’d on this rock. A cleric violated 

The daughter of his host, and murder’d him. 
Bishops—York, London, Chichester, Westminster— 
Ye haled this tonsured devil into your courts ; 

But since your canon will not let you take 

Life for a life, ye but degraded him 

Where I had hang’d him. What doth hard murder care 
For degradation ? and that made me muse, 

Being bounden by my coronation oath 

To do men justice. 


Rosamund, to whose bower we are now introduced, intercedes 
with the King for Becket, but to no purpose. In the scene 
between them, it is important to remark, Henry presents his 
mistress with the cross he has received from the Queen. In 
vain is something like a reconciliation patched up between the 
King and his refractory Archbishop ; the stubbornness of the 
latter proves insurmountable. 
To die for it— 

I live to die for it, I die to live for it. 

The State will die; the Church can never die ; 

The King ’s not like to die for that which dies ; 

But I must die for that which never dies. 

It will be so—my visions in the Lord : 

It must be so, my friend! 
Next comes what to many will appear the strongest part of 
the play. Innocently led by Rosamund’s child, Geoffrey, the 
Queen, accompanied by Fitzurse, who is scarcely a model of all 
chivalric virtues, gains access to the bower. It is not merely 
to upbraid her husband’s mistress that she does so. Rosamund 
must die by either the dagger or poison, whichever she chooses, 
Falling upon her knees, the favourite pleads for her life and 
that of herson. Eleanor, at the suggestion of Fitzurse, consents to 
spare both on the intolerable condition that she should give her- 
self to him. 

ROSAMUND. [Részng.] I am a Clifford, 

My son a Clifford and Plantagenet. 

I am to die, then, though there stand beside thee 

One who might grapple with thy dagger, if he 

Had aught of man, or thou of woman; or I 

Would bow to such a baseness as would make me 

Most worthy of it ; both of us will die, 

And I will fly with my sweet boy to heaven, 

And shriek to all the saints among the stars : 

‘* Eleanor of Aquitaine, Eleanor of England ! 

Murdered by that adulteress Eleanor, 

Whose doings are a horror to the east, 


A hissing in the west !” Have we not heard 
Raymond of Poitou, thine own uncle—nay, 
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Geoffrey Plantagenet, thine own husband’s father— 
Nay, even the accursed heathen Saladdeen— 
Strike ! 


I challenge thee to meet me before God. 
Answer me there. 
ELEANOR. [Raising the dagger.] This in thy bosom, fool, 

And after in thy bastard’s ! 
Becket unexpectedly enters in time to turn aside the blow; 
Eleanor, after taking possession of the cross given to her intended 
victim by the King, allows herself to be diverted from her fell 
purpose, and Rosamund is persuaded by the Archbishop to seek 
an asylum in the nunnery at Godstow. It is this last circum- 
stance that brings about the catastrophe. Repairing to the 
King, Eleanor induces him to believe that Rosamund is dead to the 
world—a pretence confirmed by the production of the cross—and 
that he has a would-be rival in no less a person than the dreaded 
prelate himself.. Maddened by her words, Henry, like the Henry 
of history, asks whether nobody will free him from this pestilent 
priest,—and the scene at Canterbury Cathedral follows. Becket, 
standing before the altar, meets his doom in a lofty and undaunted 
spirit. “Ye think,” he says, to the four knights— 


Ye think to scare me from my loyalty 

To God and to the Holy Father. No! 

Tho’ all the swords in England flash’d above me 
Ready to fall at Ifenry’s word or yours— 

Tho’ all the loud-lung’d trumpets upon earth 
Blared from the heights of all the thrones of ler kings, 
Blowing the world against me, I would stand 
Clothed with the full authority of Rome, 

Mail’d in the perfect panoply of faith, 

First of the foremost of their files, who die 

For God, to people heaven in the great day 
When God makes up his jewels. 

“Becket” in its present form is not intended to meet the 
exigencies of the modern theatre, but we take leave to doubt 
whether it differs so largely from the first tragedy as the terms of 
the dedication to Lord Selborne might lead one to suppose. 
Female interest, which can never be dispensed with in a play to be 
acted, but is unnecessary in a play written only to be read, has been 
provided here at the cost of a glaring perversion of history ; and it 
is more than probable that some of the speeches allotted to the 
lady of the bower were coined with a view to their being uttered 
on the boards by Miss Ellen Terry. In regard to the merits 
of the poem, it may be expected to cause a wide diversity of 
opinion. It will disappoint those who look for dramatic force in 


even a piece not designed for the stage, since it is deficient in 
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action, variety, picturesqueness, and other essential qualities of an 
acting play. It will disappoint those who hold that a dramatist 
should not bend history to his requirements, since the association 
of Rosamund with Becket after his consecration is an anachronism 
which Dumas himself might have envied. It will disappoint those 
who delight in artful dexterity of plot, since the violation of his- 
torical truth is not redeemed by a good involution of the distinct 
interests of Becket and Rosamund, and the appearance of the 
former in the labyrinth at the moment when the King’s favourite 
is on the point of being assassinated by the vengeful Queen is a 
deus ex machind of the clumsiest kind. For these defects, how- 
ever, we are not without substantial compensation. Having been 
present at a private reading of the play in its original form, John 
Richard Green, who had naturally bestowed particular study upon so 
important a period of English history as that in question, declared 
that in “Fair Rosamund ”"—the title adopted at the outset— 
the poet embodied a lofty and far-reaching conception of the 
chief figures at the Court of Henry II. No less praise than this 
can be awarded to “Becket.” Lord Tennyson has not outpainted 
his picture. Henry, impulsive and passionate, yet endowed with 
the calculating sagacity of a great statesman ; Rosamund, bathed 
in love for the King, yet not denied the nobility of character 
to deplore her degradation ; Becket, possibly conscious of his 
obligations to Henry, yet too much of a partisan by nature to 
serve two masters, and persevering with inflexible will in what he 
deems to be the path of duty; Eleanor, unscrupulous in her 
vindictiveness, yet by no means alienated from our sympathies— 
all these personages stand out with a clearness and force possible 
only to a great poet. Lord Tennyson might have heightened 
the effect of his portrait of Becket by indicating the process of 
thought which converts the soldier into the saint; as it is, we have 
little more than a suggestion of the former. Apart from a few 
lines which might be rewritten with advantage, the versification, as 
may be gathered from the examples here given, is rich in poetry 
and pleasing in cadence, though some of the songs introduced will 
not bear comparison with others from the same pen. From a 
literary point of view, indeed, the tragedy is generally of a high 
order. It has been reserved for two writers of our time finally to 
dispose of a once famous dictum that poetic inspiration comes 
only in youth, or at least not after middle age. Hugo is one; 
the author of “ Becket” is the other. 
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Beatrice ! 


[On her Betrothal.| 


UT of the far golden land, where the Spring, like a slumbering maiden, 
Smiles in her sleep as she dreams of the sun that shall wake her to 
pleasure, 
Comes a full sound as of lutes with a tender love-melody laden 
Thrilling out over the land with the gladness of life in its measure ; 
Eros, rose-crown’d, floats in light over forest and ocean 
Bearing his wide-flaming torch for an altar of bridal devotion. 


Beatrice, Comfort of England! Young Joy of its people, 
Lay by the lilies of maidenhood,—Love is before thee ! 
Hark to the bells going mad with their mirth in the steeple ! 
Cling to the lover who looks in thine eyes to adore thee ! 
Happiness hallowed thy girlhood, and peace in its perfect completeness, 
Greater delight now awaits thee, and stronger, more absolute sweetness. 


Come from the side of that Throne where the nations in wonder 
Bend to thy Mother’s slight hand and acknowledge her splendour, 
She whom the multitudes shout for with voices of thunder, 
She who is better than mighty in being so tender ! 
Pitiful ev’n to the poorest, as compassionate sister to brother, 
Beatrice ! well hast thou honoured so noble, so faithful a mother. 


Child of the Nation, be happy! O stately and sweet English lady, 
God sends thee now thy reward for thy filial and thorough-souled duty, 
List to the warm wedding chimes! And the bridal garlands are ready, 
Don the white robes and the jewels and smile in thy womanly beauty,— 
Smile and the Spring shall advance from her lily-strewn, crocus-fill’d 
bowers— 
England’s blessing upon thee breaks forth with the birth of the flowers! 


Marie CORELLI. 
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The Foyers of the ‘ Minors.” 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


N this, the concluding paper of the present series, I purpose 
grouping together the smaller Parisian theatres existing at 
the period to which my recollections are confined, and not of 
sufficient importance to form the subject of a separate article. 
While retaining the familiar heading for the sake of uniformity, I 
am bound to confess that in this instance it is more than ever 
inappropriate, my acquaintance with the “foyers” in question 
being limited to a solitary example, as will be seen hereafter. 
Indeed I have my doubts whether in one or two cases such an 
adjunct could have been even contemplated by the architect, the 
space allotted to the entire edifice hardly warranting any extra- 
ordinary consideration for the comfort of the actors; and this 
consolatory hypothesis furnishing a plausible excuse for my own 
shortcomings, it would be sheer waste of time to inquire further 
into the matter. 
If we begin our round by the Boulevard du Temple—a very 
different locality, by the way, from what it was five-and-thirty 
years ago—we shall find ourselves in the midst of what was then 


the focus of popular drama, where, as soon as evening sets in, the 


intervening expanse between the northern side of the wide 
thoroughfare and the carriage road was thronged with a motley 
assemblage of playgoers, idlers, and fruit-vendors, attracted thither 
by the glare of the lamps illuminating the entrances of some six 
or eight theatres, before each of which a queue was rapidly form- 
ing. Among these, few were more liberally patronized than the 
Folies Dramatiques, then under the management of Mourier, as 
able and intelligent an impresario as any in Paris, who, until his 
death in 1857, steadily pursued the two objects of his ambition— 
namely, to please the public and make his own. fortune—and suc- 
ceeded in both. Even after the disastrous days of 1848 he 
contrived to hold his own, and, when applied to by his colleagues 
to sign a petition imploring the aid of Government, refused to do 
so, saying that he had no need of help, for while the other theatres 
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had barely covered a fraction of their expenses, he had gained 
thirty thousand francs in the course of the year. 

His two leading actresses were Mdlle. Angelina Legros and 
Mdlle. Judith, the former chiefly excelling in travesti parts, and 
the latter already giving promise of a budding talent destined 
ultimately to enrol her among the sociétaires of the Comédie 
Frangaise. When the question of her engagement at the “ Maison 
de Moliére” was discussed by the committee, some of the members 
demurred, on the ground that it would be derogatory to their 
august body to accept a recruit from so very minor a theatre as 
the Folies Dramatiques ; whereupon it was politely intimated to 
the lady that previous to her admission into the sanctum, she must 
perforce undergo a twelvemonth’s apprenticeship at the Variétés. 
“ Pour quoi pas ?” \aughingly replied Mdlle. Judith. “ ¥e comprends 


que, pour arriver au paradis, il faut d'abord passer par le pur- 
gatoire.” 


Several actors, who have since risen in grade, began their 
career with M. Mourier, among others Christian, the best 
grognard of his day, whom I remember figuring in a “ Scottisch” 
with an ex-celebrity of the Grande Chaumiére, Clara Fontaine, 


immortalized by Nadaud, and tempted in an evil hour, under the 
name of Anais Miria, to transport her choregraphic eccentricities 
to the boards of the Folies ; the Protean Brasseur, Heuzey of the 
Variétés, and Calvin of the Palais Royal. Besides these, I may 
mention, as especial favourites of the local public, two very droll 
farceurs, Coutard and Palaiseau, and the charming Virginie 
Duplessy, who, in a parody of “La Dame aux Camélias” called 
“La Dame aux Gobéas,” gave so ludicrous an imitation of 
Madame Doche that her promotion to the Vaudeville soon after 
surprised nobody, In 1862, when the formation of the Boulevard 
du Prince Eugéne, and the consequent disappearance of the 
dramatic element from its ancient stronghold, had become an 
accomplished fact, this theatre re-opened on its present site ; and, 
abandoning its original specialty for comic opera, inaugurated its 
new career with “1’CEil Crevé,” “ Chilpéric,” and “le petit Faust.” 
How it subsequently outdid all its former triumphs by the unpre- 
cedented run of “La Fille de Madame Angot” is hardly within 
the range of these recollections ; and, not to break through a 
rule I have hitherto scrupulously observed, I close them here. 
Adjoining the Folies Dramatiques stood the Délassements 
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Comiques, or Délass. Com., as it was more unceremoniously 
styled, a smaller and less ambitious establishment than its imme- 
diate neighbour, but amusing enough on the whole. The readers 
of THE THEATRE are already sufficiently acquainted with its 
original founder, Plancher Valcour, nor is even a passing reference 
to his various successors likely to interest them; three or four 
members of the company, however, must not be dismissed quite 
so cavalierly. One of the staple commodities of the Délasse- 
ments being its annual revue, a descriptive panorama of all the 
novelties of the past year, a very essential personage in this 
species of entertainment was the compére,a patient and much 
enduring individual whose office it was to be always on the stage, 
and to listen saxs murmurer, as Scribe has it, to the different 
candidates for celebrity one after the other. Leclére used to be 
selected for this duty at the Variétés, and Sainville at the Palais 
Royal. I will not say that Emile Viltard equalled either in 
drollery, but he certainly possessed an advantage over them in 
the shape of a swivel eye, so that if two competitors were “on” 
at the same time, you never knew exactly which he was looking 
at. His chief male colleagues were a low comedian bearing the 
singular patronymic of Sagedieu and Sévin, a really good actor, 
who in the three days’ émeute of June, 1848, was unfortunately 
shot dead while storming a barricade. Alphonsine, whom we 
have seen by turns in every vaudeville theatre, reigned here for a 
while, a triton among minnows, of which latter category Céleste 
Mogador of Mabille notoriety may be cited as a specimen. She 
was about as bad an actress as even the traditional Carpentras or 
Brives-la-Gaillarde ever boasted, and, being strongly marked with 
the small-pox, had not even a pretty face to recommend her ; 
previous to her marriage with Count de Chabrillan she published 
her memoirs in five volumes, which have long since become the 
undisputed property of the trunk-liner. 

Close by were the Funambules, almost exclusively devoted to 
the specialty of Gallic pantomime ; a smoke-dried and dingy little 
theatre, but well worth a visit nevertheless—particularly during the 
lifetime of that incomparable Pierrot, the elder Déburau. Those 
who only remember his son and Paul Legrard——both remarkably 
clever in their way—can form but a faint idea of their unrivalled 
predecessor, who combined all the grace and /izesse of the old 
Italian sme with an irresistible comicality peculiarly hisown. He 
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was literally adored by the populace; and the most eminent 
literary men in Paris did not disdain to while away an hour. in 
the enjoyment of so perfectly unique.a spectacle. Charles Nodier 
and Théophile Gautier might frequently be seen among the 
closely packed audience ; Janin was indebted to him for the sub- 
ject of one of his liveliest works ; and the realistic Champfleury 
not only extolled his merits in the amusing “Souvenirs des 
Funambules,” but even deigned to contribute a pantomime to the 
repertory, bearing the lugubrious title of “ Pierrot, valet de la 
Mort.” It is but fair to add that both he and his successors were 
excellently supported by Laplace as Cassandre, and by Vauthier 
as Polichinelle ; nor could one desire a prettier or more engaging 
Columbine than Mdlle. Béatrix. 

Of all the theatres it has ever been my lot to enter, the smallest, 


dirtiest, and cheapest, was undeniably the Petit Lazari, a douig- 
bouig mainly frequented by the working classes, who for the 
trifling outlay of three sous enjoyed the privilege of a.seat in the 
gallery,and revelled in melodrama from seven P.M. till midnight. 
A single visit to this scantily-lit and ill-ventilated resort amply 
satisfied my curiosity ; and on that occasion, having. secured a 


place in a proscenium box for sevenpence-halfpenny, I arrived just 
in time to witness the first performance of a novelty entitled 
“Les Conseils de Dieu.” This, I soon discovered, was palpably 
a plagiarism. from “ Victorine,’ an old Adelphi triumph of Mrs. 
Yates, with the addition of two murders and a suicide, evidently 
much to the taste of the pit, which was almost exclusively occu- 
pied by soldiers of the line. The principal actor appeared to be 
the prompter, whose voice in most of the scenes was the only 
audible one ; the premier réle, a bandy-legged individual, with an 
unfortunate penchant for the prevailing American weakness, and 
the heroine, who was supposed—no one knew why—to be in the 
last stage of exhaustion after a fifty-miles’ journey on foot, in a 
pair of smart slippers with red bows, having clearly bestowed very 
little time or trouble on the study of their parts. The audience 
seemed to take this as a matter of course ;.and whenever a longer 
pause than usual occurred, or the interest betrayed symptoms of 
flagging, enlivened the proceedings with a patriotic chorus which, 
once started, broke out afresh at irregular intervals until the fall 
of the curtain. 

A few doors eastward was the.Cirque, then devoted to military 
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spectacle, with the inevitable apotheosis at the close. . “Murat.” 
was a piece greatly in vogue, supported by the leading members 
of the company, including Gauthier and his wife (a sister of 
Bouffé), Chéri-Louis, and an amusing. low comedian called Lebel. 
The “foyer ”—for in this instance my title is justified by my hav- 
ing twice had free access “behind ”—was neither more nor less 
bare and gloomy than those previously described; the approach 
to it, however, was curious enough, it being reached by a long 
stone passage, on one side of which was a row of stalls for the 
accommodation of the horses destined to figure on the mimic 
battle-field. Some years later, the talented young painter, Eustache 
Lorsay, twice tried his hand here as a dramatist, and produced 
successively “ Charles the Twelfth ” and the “ Maréchal de Villars ;” 
in the former of which Taillade, a clever but unequal actor, per- 
sonated the Swedish monarch. I forget at what theatre or in 
what piece this same Taillade found himself in a very embarrassing 
predicament, ‘his part requiring him to carry the jeune premiére 
off the stage in a fainting state, at the close of an intensely moving 
scene. The lady in question, Mdlle. Suzanne Lagier, being 
enormously stout, and defying all his efforts to lift her from the 
ground, he was heroically striving to drag her along with him in the 
direction of “O, P.,” when a Ziti in the gallery, perceiving his 
dilemma, compassionately suggested the following novel but not 
altogether practicable expedient: “Don’t hurry yourself,” he 
cried. “Take half at once, and come back for the rest!” 

On the opposite side of the Boulevard, light opercttas and 
chansonnettes formed the usual fare provided for the patrons of 
the Folies Nouvelies. By these—mostly recruited from the 
gommeux of the period—it was considered the acme of chic to 
lounge gracefully in a stall, armed with sticks of barley-sugar, 
flavoured with absinthe,—baskets containing which were per- 
petually handed round by trimly dressed damsels—and to suck 
them with becoming gravity, while listening to the “ Compositeur 
toque” of Hervé and the “Sire de Framboisy” of Joseph Kelm. 
A few years later, the little theatre coming under the management 
of a son of Mdlle. Dejazet, he gave it his mother’s name ; and one 
of the last creations of that inimitable actress was “ M. Garat,” 
the first stepping-stone to celebrity of a then unknown author, 
now familiar to us as Victorien Sardou. 

On the same side of the way, a few doors from the Place de la 
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Bastille, the Théatre Beaumarchais supplied the inhabitants of the 
Marais with a constant succession of dramas, hastily got up, and 
imperfectly rehearsed ; a weekly change of programme being 
regarded as a sine gud non by the audience, who were for the most 
part yearly subscribers, and occupied the same seats night after 
night. The only piece I ever saw there worthy of record was 
“Aline Patin,’ by the actor Pierron, in which a bright little 
soubrette Mdlle. Potel, made her début, and was ere long snapped 
up by the manager of the Varictés. 

Of the Théatre du Luxembourg, familiarly spoken of as Bobino, 
and its rival the Théatre Cluny, a very brief mention will suffice ; 
both, from their situation in the heart of the Quartier Latin, were 
chiefly frequented by the students and their accompanying grisettes. 
The former, thanks to Mdlle. Caroline Grigny, an actress far too 
good for her surroundings, had generally a balance in its favour at 
the close of the season; and the latter obtained a temporary 
vogue during the last years of the Empire, with “Les Inutiles,” 
an excellently written comedy by a young author of the name of 
Cadol. As for the Athénée, I am indebted for my pleasantest 
recollection of that miniature “ bonbonniére” to a gay and spark- 
ling operetta called “Une Folie & Rome,” in which Paris first 
discovered what an admirable artist it possessed in Mdlle. Marimon. 

The last and most popular theatre on my list, the Bouffes 
Parisiens, owes its existence in its present shape to Jacques 
Offenbach, by whom it was inaugurated chiefly for the performance 
of his own compositions exactly thirty years ago. I remember 
it as the Théatre des Jeunes Eléves, under the direction of Comte, 
son of the once famous conjuror, and serving as a preparatory 
school for young actors, several of whom—and I may particularly 
instance Colbrun and Mdlle. Alphonsine—have since made their 
mark. In the spring of 1855, Comte having abdicated in favour 
of Offenbach, the latter, while the theatre in the Passage Choiseul 
was undergoing the necessary renovation, migrated with his newly 
engaged company to the Salle Lacaze (afterwards Folies Marigny) 
in the Champs Elysées, and commenced his campaign triumph- 
antly with “Les Deux Aveugles,” admirably interpreted by 
Pradeau and Berthelier. At first, the number of actors allowed 
to appear on the stage at the same time was restricted to three, 
but was soon increased to four, and ultimately to as many as the 
piece required. The baritone, Darcier, a brother of the delightful 
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singer of the Opéra Comique, and Mdlle. Mac¢é, who married 
Montrouge of the Palais Royal, proved valuable recruits; and last, 
not least, Hortense Schneider, then a comparatively unknown 
beginner, carried all before her in “ Tromb-al-Cazar.”’ 

Offenbach’s personal superintendence of the Bouffes Parisiens 
lasted for seven years, during which many of his liveliest produc- 
tions first saw the light—among others, “ Ba-ta-Clan,” “ La Chatte 
metamorphos¢e en femme,” composed expressly for a very pleasing 
singer, Mdlle. Lise Tautin, who died young, and “ Orphée aux 
Enfers.” The last-named happy inspiration, the cast of which 
included the excellent Désiré, and Mdlle. Cico, the future prima 
donna of the Opéra Comique, kept possession of the stage for 
more than two hundred nights, and has since been frequently 
revived with undiminished success ; on one of these occasions, the 
part of Cupid was sustained by a notorious celebrity of the “demi- 
monde,” in a diaphanous costume looped up by fourteen magnifi- 
cent diamonds, an exhibition of audacious incapacity which the 
audience, much to their credit, indignantly declined to sanction. 

Under the pseudonym of “M.de St. Remy,” the Count de 
Morny produced an amusing trifle called “M. Choufleury restera 
chez lui le—” which, by desire of the Prince President, was shortly 
after performed at the Elysée, the best available accommodation in 
the shape of dressing-rooms being provided for the actors. One 
of these, a queer original named Bache, dissatisfied with the 
quarters assigned him, so far forgot himself as to button-hole 
M. de Morny and request that his room might be changed, and 
a bottle of wine brought from the cellar for his refection. 

“Good wine, mind,” he added, turning to a servant who happened 
to be standing by, “the same that you keep for your own private 


drinking.” 
In 1869, the “Princesse de Trebizonde,” (originally played at 


the Baden theatre) introduced to the Bouffes Parisiens a new 
attraction in the person of Celine Chaumont, whose exquisite 
“Quand je suis sur la corde raide” still lingers in my memory as 
one of the most delicious bits of melody I ever heard; and this 
brings my reminiscences to their allotted term. It seems hard to 
close them without even a passing word of homage to the siren 
Judic ; but although I cannot say with the song, “she was not 
born till arter that,” yet as her triumphs at this theatre belong 
rather to a republican than an imperial era, I cannot consistently 
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record them here. An anecdote however, indirectly concerning 
her, may serve as an amende for the enforced omission. 

While dining at a café in Brussels, shortly after her starring 
visit to that city, an item in the bill of fare, “Salade a la Judic,” 
struck me as a novelty, and was strongly recommended by the 
waiter as being concocted according to the actress’s own recipe. 

“The best salad maker in Europe,” he added, in a tone of 
profound conviction. 

“If her salade is as good as her ‘Timbale,’” I remarked, 
“there won’t be much fault to find with it.” 

“Quant a la timbale, monsieur,” replied the waiter, “je n’en 
sais rien; je n’aime pas le macaroni, moi. Mais pour la salade, 
jen réponds, saves vous?” 


Mr. Irving’s Second American 


Tour. 


CHICAGO, Fanuary 8, 1885. 


HE most enthusiastic native of this city would scarcely main- 

tain that Chicago appeals at first sight to a sense of 
beauty. I say this with some diffidence, for when you talk of a 
sense of beauty in this country you run the risk of being derided 
as a disciple of Oscar Wilde. Chicago is a large city; the streets 
are wide; the public buildings are, in point of size, imposing ; 
the principal hotels are in themselves great towns; there are 
abundant indications of the material resources and energy of the 
citizens. And all this is the creation of the last thirteen years. 
The cities which spring up in a night in Arabian fairy tales are 
scarcely more wonderful than Chicago, which has arisen from the 
ashes of a great fire in a space of time that barely suffices to add 
a few streets to many a city in the Old World. This is Chicago’s 
chief glory ; perhaps it will pale in the course of the next genera- 
tion or two, when Americans have lost somewhat of the elasticity 
of youth, and crave for the finnikin refinements so highly prized 
by effete nations. At present everybody who looks for natural 
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charms must let his eye rove over the bosom of Lake Michigan 
when it is not wrapt in mist. He may find some satisfaction too 
in the open country, which still bears a kind of resemblance to the 
great prairie, though he will not see the Indians and buffaloes, 
so precious in the stories that charmed our boyhood ; and though 
he may not meet Rosalie, the Prairie Flower. After this he may 
put a volume of Ruskin in his pocket, and betake himself to the 
town of Pullman, where the enterprising inventor of the cars in which 
you can eat, drink, and sleep, marry, die, or be born, has pitched 
his tent. This visit may prepare your mind for a richer joy. 
“When you are in Chicago,” said my American friend to me a 
fortnight ago, “don’t fail to see the place where the pigs go in at 
one door, and come out sausages at another. It will be the 
greatest treat of your life.” I feel that I need some preparation 
for this treat. I am not fit for it yet. “From the tablets of my 
memory I must wipe away all trivial fond records,” that this 
experience of the pig factory “ may live alone within the book and 
volume of my brain unmixed with baser matter.” With a mind 
quite free from the cobwebs of musty associations, I may see the 
happy, thoughtless pig enter the portal of his doom, and emerge 
in the shape of the appetising sausage and the succulent 
ham. 

Let us turn back to the point where I left the story of our 
wanderings last month. It is not a far cry from New York to 
Philadelphia, and yet two cities could not be more unlike. New 
York is cosmopolitan ; the City of Brotherly Love, or the City of 
Homes, as it is sometimes called, is proud of its traditions, and 
indifferent to the opinions of the outer world. Indeed, every 
American city has its peculiar individuality ; and the cities of 
early Greece could not have been more jealous of one another 
than are these great communities in the American Union. The 
distinctive characteristics of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
have been pleasantly summarized by some anonymous humorist. 
Boston wants to hear what you know ; New York what money you 
have; Philadelphia what your family is. This is supplemented by 
a Boston jest at the expense of Philadelphia. A Philadelphian 
said to a Bostonian, “ Why are your streets so crooked ? Why are 
they not level and well laid out, like Philadelphia ?” To which the 
Bostonian retorted, “When Boston is as dead as Philadelphia, I 
hope it will be as well laid out.” 
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The City of Homes is by no means dead. Its regular streets 
are filled with a cheerful bustle. Some of its buildings are the 
handsomest I have seen in this country; several of the banks 
especially show a tasteful fancy in design which is a very pleasant 
break in the monotony of street architecture. Of the new Courts 
of Justice and the Post Office any city might be proud. But the 
most interesting building is Independence Hall, from a window of 
which the famous Declaration was read. Here are treasured 
curious relics of the Revolution. A portrait of Washington, in 
odd proximity to Paul Jones, the famous commander, whom it 
pleased Englishmen in those days to call a pirate, because they 
could not catch him; portraits of other heroes of the Revolution 
and their French allies ; the chairs occupied by the thirteen dele- 
gates at the first Congress, and the chair and table of the Presi- 
dent of the Congress, General Hancock ; a great many mementoes, 
in the shape of old flint locks, rusty swords, fragments of uniforms, 
boots and slippers, and—a very elegant pair of stays! To whose 
charming figure these may have belonged, history sayeth not ; and 
your mind can only lose itself in agreeable speculation. Another 
inspiring relic is the old Liberty Bell which sounded the tocsin of 
independence in that historic time which, after all, does not seem 
a very remote past. If any Briton should feel uneasy in this 
exhibition, he ought to derive some comfort from the inscription 
in gilt letters of an extract from Bancroft’s ‘“ History of America.” 


This is the tribute to Lord Chatham: “America’s great friend in 


need, who showed that the true spirit of England, which had grown 
great by freedom, was on the side of America.” Almost as 
curious as this collection are the relics in the office of Mr. G. W. 
Childs, the liberal and energetic proprietor of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, a journal which is one of the phenomena of the American 
newspaper enterprise. Mr. Childs sits in the midst of a 
perfect museum, and the visitor is soon absorbed in a medley 
of pictures, old furniture, Washington’s chair, Abraham Lin- 
coln’s chair, rare books, a portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, painted 
(indifferently) by herself, and endless minutiz of treasures beyond 
all price. These are but a small part of Mr. Childs’s possessions, 
for he has a library and a collection of original manuscripts that 
would tempt the most virtuous bibliophile to commit larceny. 
One of his relics, a champagne glass that belonged to Washington, 
was presented by Mr. Childs to Mr. Irving. I mention this fact, 
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because it will send pangs of envy through the breasts of all 
the collectors who may hear of it. 

People who think that the wishes of pious founders ought always 
to be respected, will be interested in Girard College, the donor of 
which is said to have left strict injunctions that no clergyman 
was to have anything to do with the institution, and that the 
college was to be surrounded by a wall twenty feet high, which 
little eccentricities are doubtless scrupulously reverenced by the 
trustees. At another college in Philadelphia is carried on an 
educational work which is unique. The Lincoln Institute is 
devoted to the training of Indian girls. You meet them in the 
street, walking in procession, and looking very far from _pic- 
turesque, in civilized attire. They are said to have a strong 
antipathy to petticoats and clean linen ; and, rather than change 
their clothing, they will often put the clean garments set out for 
them over those they have been wearing. This survival of pri- 
mitive habits may prove too strong for educational influence. I 
should say that the best instruction would be given by letting 
these girls walk daily through a haberdasher’s shop. Their 
savage breasts might be charmed by the display of feminine garb. 
There is a big store in Philadelphia, the proprietor of which is 
a kind of American Whiteley. At Wanamaker’s you may buy 
all manner of things, and his advertisements are a peculiar re- 
freshment to the mind. Wanamaker is specially proud of his 
cheap books. He will give you a whole set of Dickens hand- 
somely bound for twenty-five shillings. “England,” he says, “ has 
been the book country of all the world,” a graceful compliment, 
though what follows is not quite so gratifying. “The fiction that 
we get in quarto papers for ten or twenty cents. and in books 
at fifty, first appears in England in three-volume editions at a 
guinea!” So it does, and Wanamaker is triumphant. “ England 
is welcome to write. We read. Why we have a ton and a half 
of Dickens alone for Christmas, and more to come.” The 
English author, who is an involuntary contributor to these tons 
of literature, may not entirely appreciate this invitation to go on 
writing ; but the cheery benevolence of Mr. Wanamaker ought 
to be a wholesome corrective to any predatory instincts that may 
still linger in the Indian girls at the Lincoln Institute. I did 
not observe that there were tons of American literature at Wana- 
maker’s, but this was probably an oversight. Not to mention 
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Hawthorne and Washington Irving, there is Mr. Ignatius Donolly, 
who has written a book to prove finally that Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare. There ought to be at least a ton of this in the Phila- 
delphia book-store. 

If Philadelphia had nothing to boast of but her park, she 
might hold her head high. Fairmount Park is a great testimony 
to the determination of the citizens of Philadelphia to save one of 
their rivers, the Schulkyll, from pollution; so, for at least ten 
miles, the banks of the river remain as Nature left them, uncon- 
taminated by chimneys. This enterprise ought to be a lesson to 
other countries, where the pollution of streams has become a great 
public evil. Of course in Pennsylvania people have exceptional 
facilities for turning large tracts of land into parks. The founders 
of Philadelphia were naturally tempted by the immense space at 
their command to dream of a very large city indeed; and I 
believe that, as a matter of fact, its area is greater than that of 
London. There are many illustrations in America of the ambi- 
tion of pioneers; and if Philadelphia has not yet fulfilled the 
anticipations of those who marked out her. boundaries, she may 
expect that her growing population, which is already more than a 
million, will in time fill all her borders with restless life. 

Mr. Irving’s engagement in Philadelphia was another proof that 
although this is a disastrous time for theatrical business generally 
in the States, he still maintains a strong hold upon the American 
public. The whole round of plays was received with great favour, 
and here, as in New York and Boston, “ Twelfth Night” was 
specially attractive, and Miss Terry’s triumph unequivocal. But 
perhaps the greatest impression on a Philadelphia audience was 
made by Mr. Irving one night after the play, when he was enter- 
tained at the Journalists’ Club, and recited the “ Dream of Eugene 
Aram.” The novelty and intensity of this performance caused 
an extraordinary sensation. From another entertainment, the 
Clover Club dinner, Mr. Irving was unavoidably absent. This 
club may lay avery strong claim to original character. It has no 
local habitation ; but the members dine together once a month, 
and pass the time in a manner which is no small surprise to any 
one accustomed to the formality of English dinners. In a charm- 
ing room in the Hotel Bellevue, the tables are arranged in the 
form of a clover leaf, and a great tree of clover rises from the 
middle to the ceiling. “The youngest member of the club, who is 
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called the “Baby,” is expected: to sit in a high chair, and play 
with a rattle. It is also his duty to bear the loving cup to the 
president, from whom it passes round the table at a very early 
stage of the proceedings ; each guest as he rises to drink, being 
received with hearty acclamations. Much to my astonishment on 
this particular evening, somebody rose and made a speech imme- 
diately after the soup. Then a popular member of the club, who 
had been unfortunate in the late election, stood up to receive a 
raking fire of banter from his audience. The entrance of the 
waiters with the mutton provoked a ballad, sung by the entire 
company, after which a general cry of “Now!” was followed by 
the silence of a general drink. Then there were more speeches, 
fitful bursts of melody, everybody singing when the spirit moved 
him, with the certainty that the ditty would be taken up by the 
whole table. The refreshing absence of ceremony made the 
dinner convivial without being noisy—a pleasant contrast to some 
solemn repasts at which two hours of dull feeding are followed 
by an hour of heavy platitudes. 

I can never think of Pittsburgh without being reminded of a 
recent anecdote of Kansas city. An opera company was per- 
forming the “ Bohemian Girl,’ and when the gipsy queen was 
shot, a judge rose in the middle of the audience; and solemnly 
protested against this incident, The citizens of Kansas, he said, 
objected to the shooting of a local favourite ; moreover, the use 
of firearms on the stage was calculated to revive. those lawless 
sentiments from which Kansas city was at last happily free. The 
manager of the company came promptly before the curtain, and 
promised that the “ Bohemian Girl” should be revised without 
delay, and the objectionable shooting struck out. Then the 
local favourite appeared in a street costume of brown, and sang 
“Some Day,” to show her admirers that she was still alive, I 
should fancy that such an episode would not be wholly impossible 
in Pittsburgh, where the general idea of dramatic art is not 
unduly exalted ; though, according to the local journals, the 
audiences are distinguished for culture and social brilliancy. 
Everybody who heard that Mr. Irving intended to visit this city, 
shrugged his shoulders, and made other signs of compassion. It 
was impossible, we were told, to wear a white shirt for half an 
hour. Soot fell in flakes, and day was turned into night. To 
spend Christmas in Pittsburgh was declared to be the direst form 
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singer of the Opéra Comique, and Mdlle. Mac¢, who married 
Montrouge of the Palais Royal, proved valuable recruits; and last, 
not least, Hortense Schneider, then a comparatively unknown 
beginner, carried all before her in “ Tromb-al-Cazar.” 

Offenbach’s personal superintendence of the Bouffes Parisiens 
lasted for seven years, during which many of his liveliest produc- 
tions first saw the light—among others, “ Ba-ta-Clan,” “ La Chatte 
metamorphosée en femme,” composed expressly for a very pleasing 
singer, Mdlle. Lise Tautin, who died young, and “ Orphée aux 
Enfers.’ The last-named happy inspiration, the cast of which 
included the excellent Désiré, and Mdlle. Cico, the future prima 
donna of the Opéra Comique, kept possession of the stage for 
more than two hundred nights, and has since been frequently 
revived with undiminished success ; on one of these occasions, the 
part of Cupid was sustained by a notorious celebrity of the “demi- 
monde,” in a diaphanous costume looped up by fourteen magnifi- 
cent diamonds, an exhibition of audacious incapacity which the 
audience, much to their credit, indignantly declined to sanction. 

Under the pseudonym of “M.de St. Remy,” the Count de 
Morny produced an amusing trifle called “M. Choufleury restera 
chez lui le—” which, by desire of the Prince President, was shortly 
after performed at the Elysée, the best available accommodation in 
the shape of dressing-rooms being provided for the actors. One 
of these, a queer original named Bache, dissatisfied with the 
quarters assigned him, so far forgot himself as to button-hole 
M. de Morny and request that his room might be changed, and 
a bottle of wine brought from the cellar for his refection. 

“Good wine, mind,” he added, turning to a servant who happened 
to be standing by, “the same that you keep for your own private 
drinking.” 

In 1869, the “ Princesse de Trebizonde,” (originally played at 
the Baden theatre) introduced to the Bouffes Parisiens a new 
attraction in the person of Celine Chaumont, whose exquisite 
“Quand je suis sur la corde raide” still lingers in my memory as 
one of the most delicious bits of melody I ever heard; and this 
brings my reminiscences to their allotted term. It seems hard to 
close them without even a passing word of homage to the siren 
Judic ; but although I cannot say with the song, “she was not 
born till. arter that,” yet as her triumphs at this theatre belong 
| rather to a republican than an imperial era, I cannot consistently 
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record them here. An anecdote however, indirectly concerning 
‘her, may serve as an amende for the enforced omission. 

While dining at a café in Brussels, shortly after her starring 
visit to that city, an item in the bill of fare, “Salade a la Judic,” 
struck: me as a novelty, and was strongly recommended by the 
waiter as being concocted according to the actress’s own recipe. 

“The best salad maker in Europe,” he added, in a tone of 
profound conviction. 

“If her salade is as good as her ‘Timbale,’” I remarked, 
“there won’t be much fault to find with it.” 

“Quant a la timbale, monsieur,” replied the waiter, “je n’en 
sais rien; je n’aime pas le macaroni, moi. Mais pour la salade, 
jen réponds, savez vous ?” 


Mr. Irving’s Second American 


Tour. 


CHICAGO, January 8, 1885. 


HE most enthusiastic native of this city would scarcely main- 

tain that Chicago appeals at first sight to a sense of 
beauty. I say this with some diffidence, for when you talk of a 
sense of beauty in this country you run the risk of being derided 
as a disciple of Oscar Wilde. Chicago is a large city; the streets 
are wide; the public buildings are, in point of size, imposing ; 
the principal: hotels are in themselves great towns; there are 
abundant indications of the material resources and energy of the 
citizens. And all this is the creation of the last thirteen years. 
The cities which spring up in a night in Arabian fairy tales are 
scarcely more wonderful than Chicago, which has arisen from the 
ashes of a great fire in a space of time that barely suffices to add 
a few streets to many a city in the Old World. This is Chicago's 
chief glory ; perhaps it will pale in the course of the next genera- 
tion or two, when Americans have lost somewhat of the elasticity 
of youth, and crave for the finnikin refinements so highly prized 
by effete nations. At present everybody who looks for natural 
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charms must let his eye rove over the bosom of Lake Michigan 
when it is not wrapt in mist.. He may find some satisfaction too 
in the open country, which still bears a kind of resemblance to the 
great prairie, though he will not see the Indians and buffaloes, 
so precious in the stories that charmed our boyhood ; and though 
he may not meet Rosalie, the Prairie Flower. After this he may 
put a volume of Ruskin in his pocket, and betake himself to the 
town of Pullman, where the enterprising inventor of the cars in which 
you can eat, drink, and sleep, marry, die, or be born, has pitched 
his tent. This visit may prepare your mind for a richer joy. 
“When you are in Chicago,” said my American friend to me a 
fortnight ago, “don’t fail to see the place where the pigs go in at 
one door, and come out sausages at another. It will be the 
greatest treat of your life.” I feel that I need some preparation 
for this treat. I am not fit for it yet. “From the tablets of my 
memory I must wipe away all trivial fond records,” that this 
experience of the pig factory “may live alone within the book and 
volume of my brain unmixed with baser matter.” With a mind 
quite free from the cobwebs of musty associations, I may see the 
happy, thoughtless pig enter the portal of his doom, and emerge 
in the shape of the appetising sausage and the succulent 
ham. 

Let us turn back to the point where I left the story of our 
wanderings last month. It is not a far cry from New York to 
Philadelphia, and yet two cities could not be more unlike. New 
York is cosmopolitan ; the City of Brotherly Love, or the City of 
Homes, as it is sometimes called, is proud of its traditions, and 
indifferent to the opinions of the outer world. Indeed, every 
American city has its peculiar individuality ; and the cities of 
early Greece could not have been more jealous of one another 
than are these great communities in the American Union. The 
distinctive characteristics of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
have been pleasantly summarized by some anonymous humorist. 
Boston wants to hear what you know ; New York what money you 
have; Philadelphia what your family is. This is supplemented by 
a Boston jest at the expense of Philadelphia. A Philadelphian 
said to a Bostonian, “ Why are your streets so crooked? Why are 
they not level and well laid out, like Philadelphia ?” To which the 
Bostonian retorted, “When Boston is as dead as Philadelphia, I 
hope it will be as well laid out.” 

G2 
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The City of Homes is by no means dead. Its regular streets 
are filled with a cheerful bustle. Some of its buildings are the 
handsomest I have seen in this country; several of the banks 
especially show a tasteful fancy in design which is a very pleasant 
break in the monotony of street architecture. Of the new Courts 
of Justice and the Post Office any city might be proud. But the 
most interesting building is Independence Hall, from a window of 
which the famous Declaration was read. Here are treasured 
curious relics of the Revolution. A portrait of Washington, in 
odd proximity to Paul Jones, the famous commander, whom it 
pleased Englishmen in those days to call a pirate, because they 
could not catch him; portraits of other heroes of the Revolution 
and their French allies ; the chairs occupied by the thirteen dele- 
gates at the first Congress, and the chair and table of the Presi- 
dent of the Congress, General Hancock ; a great many mementoes, 
in the shape of old flint locks, rusty swords, fragments of uniforms, 
boots and slippers, and—a very elegant pair of stays! To whose 
charming figure these may have belonged, history sayeth not ; and 
your mind can only lose itself in agreeable speculation. Another 
inspiring relic is the old Liberty Bell which sounded the tocsin of 
independence in that historic time which, after all, does not seem 
a very remote past. If any Briton should feel uneasy in this 
exhibition, he ought to derive some comfort from the inscription 
in gilt letters of an extract from Bancroft’s “ History of America.” 
This is the tribute to Lord Chatham: “America’s great friend in 
need, who showed that the true spirit of England, which had grown 
great by freedom, was on the side of America.” Almost as 
curious as this collection are the relics in the office of Mr. G. W. 
Childs, the liberal and energetic proprietor of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, a journal which is one of the phenomena of the American 
newspaper enterprise. Mr. Childs sits in the midst of a 
perfect museum, and the visitor is soon absorbed in a medley 
of pictures, old furniture, Washington’s chair, Abraham Lin- 
coln’s chair, rare books, a portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, painted 
(indifferently) by herself, and endless minutiz of treasures beyond 
all price. These are but a small part of Mr. Childs’s possessions, 
for he has a library and a collection of original manuscripts that 
would tempt the most virtuous bibliophile to commit larceny. 
One of his relics, a champagne glass that belonged to Washington, 
was presented by Mr. Childs to Mr. Irving. I mention this fact, 
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because it will send pangs of envy through the breasts of all 
the collectors who may hear of it. 

People who think that the wishes of pious founders ought always 
to be respected, will be interested in Girard College, the donor of 
which is said to have left strict injunctions that no clergyman 
was to have anything to do with the institution, and that the 
college was to be surrounded by a wall twenty feet high, which 
little eccentricities are doubtless scrupulously reverenced by the 
trustees. At another college in Philadelphia is carried on an 
educational work which is unique. The Lincoln Institute is 
devoted to the training of Indian girls. You meet them in the 
street, walking in procession, and looking very far from pic- 
turesque, in civilized attire. They are said to have a strong 
antipathy to petticoats and clean linen ; and, rather than change 
their clothing, they will often put the clean garments set out for 
them over those they have been wearing. This survival of pri- 
mitive habits may prove too strong for educational influence. I 
should say that the best instruction would be given by letting 
these girls walk daily through a haberdasher’s shop. Their 
savage breasts might be charmed by the display of feminine garb. 
There is a big store in Philadelphia, the proprietor of which is 
a kind of American Whiteley. At Wanamaker’s you may buy 
all manner of things, and his advertisements are a peculiar re- 
freshment to the mind. Wanamaker is specially proud of his 
cheap books. He will give you a whole set of Dickens hand- 
somely bound for twenty-five shillings. “England,” he says, “ has 
been the book country of all the world,” a graceful compliment, 
though what follows is not quite so gratifying. “The fiction that 
we get in quarto papers for ten or twenty cents. and in books 
at fifty, first appears in England in three-volume editions at a 
guinea!” So it does, and Wanamaker is triumphant. “ England 
is welcome to write. We read. Why we have a ton and a half 
of Dickens alone for Christmas, and more to come.” The 
English author, who is an involuntary contributor to these tons 
of literature, may not entirely appreciate this invitation to go on 
writing ; but the cheery benevolence of Mr. Wanamaker ought 
to be a wholesome corrective to any predatory instincts that may 
still linger in the Indian girls at the Lincoln Institute. I did 
not observe that there were tons of American literature at Wana- 
maker’s, but this was probably an oversight. Not to mention 
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Hawthorne and Washington Irving, there is Mr. Ignatius Donolly, 
who has written a book to prove finally that Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare. There ought to be at least a ton of this in the Phila- 
delphia book-store. 

If Philadelphia had nothing to boast of but her park, she 
might hold her head high. Fairmount Park is a great testimony 
to the determination of the citizens of Philadelphia to save one of 
their rivers, the Schulkyll, from pollution; so, for at least ten 
miles, the banks ofthe river remain as Nature left them, uncon- 
taminated by chimneys. This enterprise ought to be a lesson to 
other countries, where the pollution of streams has become a great 
public evil. Of course in Pennsylvania people have exceptional 
facilities for turning large tracts of land into parks. The founders 
of Philadelphia were naturally tempted by the immense space at 
their command to dream of a very large city indeed ; and I 
believe that, as a matter of fact, its area is greater than that of 
London. There are many illustrations in America of the ambi- 
tion of pioneers; and if Philadelphia has not yet fulfilled the 
anticipations of those who marked out her. boundaries, she may 
expect that her growing population, which is already more than a 
million, will in time fill all her borders with restless life. 

Mr. Irving’s engagement in Philadelphia was another proof that 
although this is a disastrous time for theatrical business generally 
in the States, he still maintains a strong hold upon the American 
public. The whole round of plays was received with great favour, 
and here, as in New York and Boston, “ Twelfth Night” was 
specially attractive, and Miss Terry’s triumph unequivocal. But 
perhaps the greatest impression on a Philadelphia audience was 
made by Mr. Irving one night after the play, when he was enter- 
tained at the Journalists’ Club, and recited the “ Dream of Eugene 
Aram.” The novelty and intensity of this performance caused 
an extraordinary sensation. From another entertainment, the 
Clover Club dinner, Mr. Irving was unavoidably absent. This 
club may lay a very strong claim to original character. It has no 
local habitation ; but the members dine together once a month, 
and pass the time in a manner which is no small surprise to any 
one accustomed to the formality of English dinners. In a charm- 
ing room in the Hotel Bellevue, the tables are arranged in the 
form of a clover leaf, and a great tree of clover rises from the 
middle to the ceiling. “The youngest member of the club, who is 
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called the.“ Baby,” is expected: to»sit:in a high chair, and play 
with a rattle. . It is also;his duty to bear the loving cup.to the 
president, from whom it passes round the table at a very early 
stage of the proceedings; each guest.as he rises to drink,,being 
received with hearty acclamations. .Much to my astonishment. on 
this particular evening, somebody rose and made a. speech imme- 
diately after ‘the soup. Then a popular member of the club, who 
had been unfortunate in the late election, stood up to receive a 
raking fire of banter from his audience. The entrance of the 
waiters with the mutton provoked a ballad, sung by the entire 
company, after which a general cry of “Now!” was followed by 
the silence of a general drink. Then there were more speeches, 
fitful bursts of melody, everybody singing when the spirit moved 
him, with the certainty that the ditty would be taken up by the 
whole table. The refreshing absence of ceremony. made the 
dinner convivial without being noisy—a pleasant contrast to some 
solemn repasts at which two hours of dull feeding are followed 
by an hour of heavy platitudes. 

I can never think of Pittsburgh without being reminded ofa 
recent anecdote of Kansas city. An opera company was per- 
forming the “ Bohemian Girl,” and when the gipsy queen was 
shot, a judge rose in the middle of the audience; and solemnly 
protested against this incident, The citizens of Kansas, he said, 
objected to the shooting of a local favourite ; moreover, the use 
of firearms on the stage was calculated to revive. those lawless 
sentiments from which Kansas city was at last happily free. The 
manager of the company came promptly before the curtain, and 
promised that the “ Bohemian Girl” should be revised without 
delay, and the objectionable shooting struck out. Then the 
local favourite appeared in a street costume of brown, and sang 
“Some Day,” to show her admirers that she was still.alive, I 
should fancy that such an episode would not be wholly impossible 
in Pittsburgh, where the general idea of dramatic art is not 
unduly exalted ; though, according to the local journals, the 
audiences are distinguished for culture and social _ brilliancy. 
Everybody who heard that Mr. Irving intended to visit this city, 
shrugged his shoulders, and made other signs of compassion, It 
was impossible, we were told, to wear a white shirt for half an 
hour. »Soot fell in flakes, and day was turned, into night. To 
spend Ghristmas -in Pittsburgh was declared to be the direst. form 
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of martyrdom. All this turned out to be somewhat exaggerated, 
though nobody who has once visited Pittsburgh can ever have any 
desire to go there again. Soot did not fall in flakes ; the atmo- 
sphere was, on the whole, surprisingly clear ; but some subtle 
influence in the air made it impossible to keep clean very long. 
We seemed to spend part ofthe time in washing, and the rest 
in talking about it. Englishmen in Pittsburgh are apparently 
regarded by a section of the population as a strange variety of 
the human family, and their appearance in a hotel was enough 
to strike the whole staff with paralysis. The dinner which 
Mr. Irving gave the company on Christmas Eve is not likely 
to be forgotten. It was a lesson in good humour under diffi- 
culties, owing to the unwillingness of the negro waiters to 
bring what was wanted, and their zeal in whisking it off the 
table as soon as it arrived. David Copperfield was not more 
wronged by the landlady, who said, “Take care of that boy, 
or he'll burst!” when his dinner had been eaten by the in- 
sinuating waiter, than were the members of the Lyceum company 
by the commemoration of this feast in the newspapers. But it 
was a merryevening. The gaiety of the host was infectious; and 
the songs and dances, notably the sword-dance of Mr. Norman 
Forbes and the twinkling heels of Mr. Mellish, threw the sable 
onlookers into greater wonder than ever. The Englishman may 
take his pleasures sadly at home, but abroad he can be really gay, 
even in Pittsburgh. Besides, was there not the grand discovery 
that a former cook of the Garrick Club had set up a chop-house, 
where chops and beer, not to be surpassed at the Cock Tavern, 
regaled the spirits who yearned for their native country at this 
festive season? Beshrew me, but there are worse places than 
Pittsburgh in the world, and one need not be an absolute Mark 
Tapley to find a fund of cheerfulness in this forest of chimneys. 
The mere spectacle of ten negroes trying to move a waggon off 
a tramway-track, while nearly all the traffic of the city was sus- 
pended, would prevent the most melancholy of men from yielding 
altogether to gloom. 

The difference between Cleveland and Pittsburgh is one of 
those violent contrasts which you find everywhere in America. 
Cleveland is a pretty city, and the people are singularly sympa- 
thetic. If Mr. Irving’s brief stay had been extended to twice the 
duration, the theatre, which is one of the best in the country, 
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would have been thronged at every performance. So said some 
of the citizens, who were not content with so small an allowance 
as the “ Merchant of Venice,” “ Much Ado About Nothing,” and 
“Louis XI.” The taste to appreciate such dramatic representa- 
tions, and the candour to admit their merit, are not always found 
in conjunction ; but Cleveland was not restrained by any patriotic 
scruples from testifying heartily and ungrudgingly to the artistic 
profit it had derived from this engagement. It is more than 
doubtful whether Shakespeare, when presented with less finish and 
completeness than distinguish Mr. Irving's productions, will hence- 
forth receive in Cleveland a particularly cordial welcome. Of this 
city we shall always cherish vivid memories—of the fine avenue 
which is called after Euclid, though it has no Pons Asinorum ; 
of the military guard which still keeps watch over the tomb of 
President Garfield ; of the thirty amateur actors who sat in judg- 
ment upon Mr, Irving’s “Louis” on the first night. I also 
remember a youthful barber, who could not have been more than 
sixteen, and who said he began the art of shaving at the age of 
nine—a statement which caused his customers to suffer from tem- 
porary trepidation. No wonder that cities rise like magic in 
America, when small boys make a livelihood with the razor. 
The new hotel in Cleveland must not be forgotten, for the friends 
of the zsthetic movement will rejoice to hear that in the Stillman 
House there are no carpets, that severely simple rugs decorate the 
polished floors, and that the mantelpieces are worthy of Bedford 
Park. 

Detroit is even more striking in construction than Cleveland. 
A better built and better paved city we have not yet seen in the 
country. People who have made tentative efforts to light some 
parts of London by electricity will be interested to know that 
Detroit, like most American cities, has solved this problem, and 
that electric lights, which look like constellations, shed a brilliant 
radiance from skeleton iron pillars rising to a great height. These 
structures are supported by a single stem, which is probably safe 
enough, though it might be too fairy-like for the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. In striking contrast to all this enterprise, is 
Windsor, which lies on the Canadian side of the Detroit river. 
Windsor was a municipality before Detroit, and yet it looks little 
better to-day than a backwoods settlement. Most of the houses 
are of wood ; the pavements are chiefly planks; the roads 
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nothing but cart-tracks. There is an air of impromptu throughout 
the place, an air, too, of impoverishment and apathy. It is un- 
fortunate for an Englishman’s pride that he should pass from 
American territory to this point of Canadian soil, and it is doubly 
unfortunate that such a spirit-forsaken spot should be called 
Windsor. In Detroit there is every indication of prosperity, ex- 
cept the aspect of the citizen who forlornly rings a bell outside 
a “dining-hall,” where you are offered a luxurious meal for fifteen 
cents, In Windsor—to adopt Dr. Johnson’s jest against 
Scotland—the only decent prospect is the highway to the United 
States.: 

We are half-way through the tour now, and all that can be said 
by way of criticism and commentary on the performances of the 
Lyceum company seems to be pretty well exhausted. Such a 
field for the employment of critical ingenuity has never been pre- 
sented to American writers about the stage ; but the man who can 
say a new thing of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry is not forthcoming, 
even in this land of surprises. A study of all that has been 
written of these two artists gives one a fine idea of the range and 
complexity of the human mind, and if Mr. Irving had done 
nothing else, he would live in stage history as the actor who racked 
the brains of critics as they were never racked before. But all 
this has not made the public weary of the acting. <A writer in 
the Philadelphia Ledger said of Miss Terry that she taught the 
lesson so many actresses failed to learn—that of never exhausting 
a situation. And it may be said of the general effect of Mr. 
Irving’s personality and dramatic organization that it leaves the 
public unsatiated. More than this, it disinclines intelligent play- 
goers in America for the kind of entertainment which presents the 
crudest elements of the drama. For some time past many 
theatrical managers in the States have felt the pressure of mis- 
fortune. They attribute it to a general depression, which is as in- 
evitable periodically as an atmospheric wave, and expatiate on the 
necessity of cutting down expenses. That the people have got 
higher. ideals of dramatic art, that they have learned that the drama 
is a compact whole, not aloose framework for one or two artists to 
bustle in, that they are therefore indifferent to the enterprises 
which proceed upon the old lines—all this is not as yet clearly 
understood by the American managers, though the lesson is 
preached to them by the example now in their midst, and made 
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the text of countless essays in their own journals. Mr. Irving 
does not feel the general depression which has covered the 
country with the fragments of broken companies, and filled the 
papers with columns of lamentation from the sufferers. Nor can 
his exceptional position be ascribed to curiosity, for mere 
curiosity must have been pretty well exhausted by his first tour. 
The truth lies on the surface, and the managers who can learn to, 
profit by it will reap a harvest the like of which they have never 
known. But though they have got the seed, it will take some time 
to grow the flower. 

It is difficult to believe that here in Chicago we are a thousand 
miles from New York, and yet that the West—what Americans 
call the West—stretches ever so far away. New York seems 
quite a remote speck in our experience—if I may be pardoned 
for calling the Empire City a speck ; though it is needless to look 
for absolution here when you cannot write a line which in some 
eyes does not fill up the cup of your misdoing at once. It is 
like a dream to me that, on the last night in New York, I saw a 
little man with brilliant eyes and a frame quivering with vitality, 
who was no other than Du Chaillu, whose gorillas were amongst 
the delights of boyhood’s happy hours. Still in harness, the 
famous explorer had but recently returned from Lapland, and 
American boys will read with fearful joy more of the graphic 
pages that many of us remember so well. Did I really hear 
a certain professor tell a droll story about a quadratic equa- 
tion? Then that tale of the grave and reverend seigniors of the 
Supreme Court who frolicked in the Twelfth Night carnival, 
and were afterwards found discussing a point of law, quite oblivious 
of the punchinello caps on their heads! This convinces me that 
I must have dreamt it all in a sleeping car, and that it was high 
time we came to Chicago, where every one is wide awake, and 
there is no scope whatever for fantastic visions. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


“THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE; OR, THE SLAVE OF DUTY.” 


An entirely Original Melodramatic Opera, in Two Acts, written by W. S. GrLBERT, composed 
by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Represented, for the first time, at the Royal Bijou Theatre, Paignton, 
on Tuesday, December 30, 1879. 

Produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, on Wednesday, December 31, 1879. 
Produced, for the first time in London, at the Opera Comique, on Saturday, April 25, 1880. 
Acted, entirely by children, at the Savoy ‘Theatre, on Tuesday afternoon, December 23, 1884. 
[All four productions-being under the management of Mr. R, p’OyLy Carte.) 
































. Paignton. New York. Opera Comique. Savoy. 
Major-General 
tanley ... Mr. R. MANSFIELD. Mr. J. H. Rytey. Mr. G. Grossmitn. Master E. Percy. 
The ‘Pirate 
King ..._ ... Mr. FEDERICI. Mr. Brocotin1. Mr. R. TEMPLE. Master S. ApEson. 
Samuel... ... Mr. LACKNER. Mr. F. Cook. Mr. G. TEMPLE. MasTER W. PICKERING. 
Frederick ... Mr. CADWALLADER. Mr. H.Tatsot. Mr. G. Power. Master H, Tepsutt. 
Sergeant of 
Police... ... Mr. Bretincton. Mr. CLiFTon. Mr. BARRINGTON. Master C, ADEsON. 
Mabel ... ... Miss PETRELLI. Miss B.Roosevet. Miss M. Hoop. Miss Etsi£ Joe. 
Edith ... ... Miss May. Miss N. Bonn. Miss J. GwynNnE. Muss Atice Vicar. 
Kate... ... Miss MonmoutTH. Muss BRANDRAM. Muss La Rue. Miss Eva WaARREx. 
Isabel ... ... Miss K. Nevitte. Miss Bartow Miss N. Bonn. Miss F. MonTROSE. 


« Miss F. Harrison. 





Miss A. Barnett. Miss E. Cross. Miss G. Esmonp. 





ERHAPS the most triumphant confutation of the Continental postu- 
late, ‘The English are not a musical people,” ever advanced by 
any native-born caterer for the British musical public was that put forward 
by Mr. D’Oyly Carte when he produced “ The Pirates of Penzance” at 
the Savoy Theatre with an exclusively juvenile company. We are told 
that the child is father to the man, and, by inference, mother to the woman. 
Admitting the correctivess of this axiom, we may accept the half hundred 
children whose singing at the Savoy has been the wonder and admiration 
of London during the past month, as no less adequate representatives of 
their country than if they were all grown up and had families of their own. 
I think I may venture to say that I am not a rabid patriot in connection 
with matters artistic, or wilfully blind to the shortcomings of my compa- 
triots as regards musical cultivation or taste: perhaps because I have lived 
nearly half my life abroad, and have consequently enjoyed opportunities 
accorded to few Englishmen of ridding myself of insular prejudices. As, 
moreover, my long sojourn upon the Continent teemed with musical events 
and experiences, it entitles me to a certain extent to draw comparisons 
between the innate musical capacities of foreign and English folk ; and, in 

, the exercise of that right, real or imaginary, I desire to record my convic- 
tion that such a rendering of a comic opera as that given by the Savoy 
children, under the direction of Messrs. F. Cellier and R. Barker, has never 
within my remembrance been achieved by any German, French, or Italian 
company. These miniature mummers are living and indefeasible proofs of 
the disputed musicality of the English nation ; for they are by no means, 
‘infant wonders,” but average children judiciously selected from some 
hundreds of youthful candidates for employment, belonging in part to the 

mysterious little world that is peopled by hangers-on to the dramatic pro- 
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fession, and in part to the work-a-day lower middle classes of society. 
That such children as these, after a few weeks’ careful training at the hands 
of an accomplished musician and an intelligent stage manager, should per- 
form so difficult a work as “The Pirates of Penzance” quite faultlessly, 
from a musical point of view—nay, more, should act as well as sing their 
parts with a spirit, humour, and discretion rarely’displayed by their profes- 
sional seniors—goes far to prove at least that what is conventionally called 
“a musical ear” is a British national characteristic. The story of their 
preparation for the stage is a very simple one, but can hardly fail to interest 
music-lovers. These little ones, their voices and capacity to sing in tune 
having been tested by Mr. Carte in person, were taken in hand by Messrs. 
Cellier and Barker some ten weeks before the date fixed for the reproduc- 
tion of the “ Pirates” with a juvenile cast. Their ages, I should mention, 
varied between ten and thirteen. With but few eliminations or fresh 
recruitments, the company of Mr. Carte’s original choice, fifty-four in 
number, underwent daily rehearsal for a little over two months ; and their 
relations with their instructors were so consistently the reverse of irksome 
to them that, during that interval of time, only one child (and that one, as 
I am given to understand, not a “singing-super,” but a “ principal”) was 
constrained to shed tears by the difficulties of its task. The discipline to 
which the children were subjected, though strict, was never severe; unlike 
the adult supernumeraries in more than one popular London theatre, they 
were not sworn at, hustled about, or bespattered with epithetical mire, but 
were cheerily encouraged to do their best, and liberally praised when their 
endeavours proved successful. Under these genial influences and that of 
emulation, to which children of tender years are just as susceptible as those 
of larger growth, they attained the extraordinary degree of efficiency to 
which I have already alluded, and which may be most concisely described 
by the single word—perfection. 

In Miss Elsie Joel, the small prima-donna of this admirable company, 
the Savoy management has discovered a pearl of great price. Gifted by 
nature with a powerful and flexible voice compassing two full octaves, this 
amazing child, at twelve years of age, is already a mistress of the art of 
vocalization. She executes elaborate foriture with the ease and désinvolture 
of a Frezzolini; her attaccamento exhibits the reckless intrepidity that is 
alone inspired by inward certitude of infallibility ; her tone-production 
would gladden the heart of Lamperti himself ; and the truth of her intona- 
tion is absolutely flawless. She is, moreover, always within herself, 
obviously putting no strain upon her physical powers: a circumstance of 
happy augury, emboldening one to hope that she will not wear her lovely 
voice to shreds before it shall have attained its full development. If she 
do not, a bright and golden future awaits her upon the lyric stage, which 
has indeed seldom witnessed so brilliant a début as hers in the part of 
Mabel. 

Harry Tebbutt, who impersonated Frederick, the pirate-apprentice, is 
scarcely a less remarkable vocalist than Elsie Joel. His, too, is one of 
those strangely sympathetic voices the mellow pathos of which makes every 
fibre of a musician’s heart thrill with the exquisite pleasure that is so closely 
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akin to pain. I can recall few sensations of musical bliss so intense as 
that which I experienced whilst listening to the touching little duet, “Oh ! 
leave me not to pine,” sung by Frederick and Mabel in the second act of 
the ‘ Pirates.” Mine were not the only eyes by many filled with grateful 
tears as those tiny songsters delivered Sullivan’s sweet strains with an inno- 
cent tenderness and pure tunefulness that I shall never hear excelled in 
this planet. ‘ The boy is a bright, intelligent actor, too, as well as a super- 
excellent singer, and a handsome lad to boot, well set up and graceful in 
his movements. He is “made up” to resemble a popular English light 
tenor, of whom he is a curiously exact reproduction, supposing the latter 
to ‘be contemplated through a pair of reversed opera-glasses. His 
aplomb and self-possession on the stage, the fervour of his love-making, 
and the smartness with which he fires off all his “ points,” are simply 
astounding. 

Of the brothers, Stephen and Charles Adeson, who sustained the 
extravagantly humorous parts of the Pirate King and the Police Sergeant, 
it may be said without fear of contradiction that they are born wags and 
predestined operatic comedians. “Caparisons are odorous,” as everybody 
knows; were they otherwise, I should certainly indulge in them with 
relation to these excruciatingly funny boys and their adult predecessors, in 
their respective rdles. As it is, I will simply record the fact that I have 
never seen a premiére audience, necessarily composed to a considerable 
extent of persons somewhat d/asés of dramatic and musical entertainments, 
so irresistibly and ungovernably moved to lauchter as was the gathering of 
critics and “ professionals” assembled to witness the dress rehearsal of the 
Miniature Pirates. Young Percy, too—a diminutive little chap, nearly a 
head shorter than either of the Adesons—fairly took the house by storm 
with a stiff, sententious, elderly-gentlemanly rendering of the “ Modern 
Major-General,” that was, to speak quite within bounds, a master-piece of 
comic acting. The clever imp sung his patter-song and spoke his words 
with a distinctness and weird gravity worthy of George Grossmith himself, 
and was as comfortably at home in all his “‘ business” as the oldest actor 
on the British, or any other stage. A small girl, hight Georgie Esmond, dis- 
played healthy dramatic instinct as the much-snubbed Ruth, and the parts 
of Edith, Kate, and Isabel Stanley, were most satisfactorily filled. As for 
the chorus singing, I lack words to express the delight it gave me. What 
beautiful fresh young voices ! how perfectly they sang in tune! how clear 
and crisp the harmonies rang through the house when the dandified little 
pirates and dainty little maidens, all kneeling and gazing upwards with their 
large bright eyes, delivered Sullivan’s impressive chorale, “ Hail, Poetry,” 
with inimitable purity and finish! I noticed around me some of the 
“hardest nails” in town quite unaffectedly staunching “the unfamiliar 
brine ” at that moment ; and one of the opera’s joint authors—I leave those 
amongst my readers who know them both to divine which—was fairly over- 
powered by emotion. To my mind, the tears he shed were a supreme 
tribute of praise to the best performance, taking it all in all, I ever heard in 
or out of London. 

Wo. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 
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“MANON.” 


An Opera in Four Acts. Music by J. Massener. Words by MM. H. Metruac and Pu. Gitte. 
First performed at the Opera Comique, Paris, agg | 17, 1884. First produced in England 
(English version by Jos—ErpH BannetT) at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, 

January 17, 1885. 


Chevalier des De Bretigny ... .... Mr. HALLAN. 
Grieux ... ... .«. Mr. Barton M‘GuckIn. Poussette ... ... .... Miss CLARA Perry. 
Le Comte des Grieux Mr. W. H. Burcon. — ... Miss BENSBURG. 
a rR. Lupwic. ; Rosette... Miss MARIAN BuRTON, 
. Mr. Maurice pe Sotzta. | Manon... ... ... ... MADAME MARIE RozE. 


WHATEVER may be the eventual fate of “Manon” in this country, there 
can be no doubt about the brilliancy and heartiness of its reception on the 
occasion of its first performance in our midst. Mr. Carl Rosa’s handsome 
theatre was crowded in every part by an audience of a very representative 
character, including as it did the Earl and Countess of Sefton, the Mayor 
of Liverpool, and a number of musicians from all parts of England, in 
addition to a large body of playgoers who were evidently determined to 
judge the opera strictly on its merits. The result was a genuine triumph for 
all concerned. ‘The curtain, raised once at the end of the first act, had to 
be raised no fewer than three times at the end both of the second and of 
the third acts, when Madame Roze and Mr. M‘Guckin received a veritable 
ovation, Madame Roze being also the recipient of numerous bouquets. 
Mr. Rosa himself was called for at the end of the third act, and the curtain 
fell at the close on an unquestionable popular success. And these honours 
were thoroughly deserved. It was well, to begin with, that the enterprise 
and liberality of Mr. Rosa should be thus markedly rewarded. That 
gentleman does not allow the grass to grow under his feet. It was only 
the other day that he revived “ Der Bettel Student,” giving for the first 
time (in England) an adequate rendering of the opera. We now find him 
introducing ‘ Manon” to an English audience just twelve months after its 
first performance in Paris. And we find him, too, producing the work in 
the most complete and most artistic manner. Everything, evidently, had 
been done which could tend to commend the opera to the English public. 
At the instance, I believe, of Madame Roze, the opera had been carefully 
revised and, to some extent, remodelled, a new aria being written specially 
for the prima donna, the finale being modified, and so on. Mr. Joseph 
Bennett had been secured as the adapter of the words, an exceptionally 
good cast had been provided, and, as regards scenery, costumes, and 
appointments, there had clearly been very lavish expenditure. Some of the 
scenery—notably that used in the first act (Courtyard of an Inn at 
Amiens), in the first scene of the third act (Cour de la Reine, Paris), 
and in the second scene of the fourth act (a lonely road to Havre) 
—was admirable; whilst the costumes, especially in the /é/e and 
gambling scenes, were rich and most tasteful. The performance, too, 
was well worthy of the applause accorded to it. Madame Roze, who 
on this occasion created, so far as England is concerned, the rdle 
originally played by Mdlle. Marie Heilbron, at once made her mark. 
There was no sign of immaturity in her impersonation. She was 
from the first the Manon drawn by the composer and the librettists. 
She had evidently found a réle for which her personal attractions as well as 
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her vocal and histrionic gifts eminently adapt her. Manon must have beauty, 
to begin with; and the character is so thoroughly French that it is well 
it should be represented, as it is in this case, by a French artist.. Indeed, 
the lady who has succeeded so admirably as Madame Roze has done in 
Carmen could not fail to succeed equally with Manon. Not that the 
two heroines are by any means identical in idiosyncrasy. Carmen is a 
purely sensual woman, for whom there is no law but her own caprice. Manon 
is possessed rather by the spirit of frivolity. She is, as she confesses, 
fond of pleasure. She loves Des Grieux; but she loves money, and 
jewels, and dress, and society, and, it would seem, wine, far better than 
her lover. For these she is willing to abandon him in favour of De 
Bretigny, and, when she returns to him, it is only to exhaust his 
patrimony, and to urge him to replace it at the gaming-table. She 
repents and dies pathetically at the end; but it cannot be said that she 
carries with her the sympathies of the audience, skilfully as Madame Roze 
contrives to hide or soften down the worst features of her character. If 
Manon charms at present, it is because Madame Roze looks, acts, and sings 
the part with so much power and vraisemblance. In person she realizes 
Manon to the life; she plays throughout with grace, finesse, and, when neces- 
sary, with force and pathos, and vocally the part is quite within her means. 
She sings the song specially composed for her with brilliancy and effect, 
and in the really powerful scene with Des Grieux, at the close of the third 
act, her vocalization and acting are alike full of verve and passion. Mr. 
M‘Guckin, too, is unexceptionable as Des Grieux. Rarely has he acted or 
sung so well as he did on the first night of “‘ Manon.” He appeared to have 
entered thoroughly into the character, and surprised me by the vigour and 
intensity he displayed. In the great duet he ably seconded Madame Roze, 
and he gave the charming little air in the second act with much taste, skill, 
and purity of intonation. On the whole, I am disposed to say that Des 
Grieux will rank among the most successful efforts of this excellent tenor. 
Mr. I.udwig as Lescaut was vocally and histrionically without flaw, whilst 
Mr. Burgon and Mr. De Solla proved themselves quite equal to the parts 
assigned to them. On the other hand, Mr. Hallan did not appear to me 
an adequate De Bretigny. The small roles undertaken by Mdlles. Perry, 
Bensburg, and Burton were of course well filled, whilst the chorus and the 
orchestra sang and played respectively as if tuey had been familiar with the 
music all their lives. The perfection of the representation was indeed 
remarkable, and it is difficult to imagine that, even in Londen, it will be 
surpassed in excellence. The opera itself may be described as composed 
on the Wagnerian principle, but not strictly in the Wagnerian manner. 
It is a musical drama rather than an opera of the. old Italian type. The 
composer has not set himself to write a certain number of solos, duets, trios, 
and so on, which should stand out in distinctive prominence, but has 
endeavoured rather to supply a sort of musical picture of the story put 
before him by the librettists. It is a picture in which the vocalists may be 
said to represent the figures, whilst the orchestra supplies the background. 
And the drawing and colouring are alike the work of amaster-hand. Mas- 
senet has thoroughly grasped the characters and incidents of the play, and 
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puts them all before us with remarkable vividness. Personally, I think it a 
pity that there should be any spoken dialogue, spoken though it be to 
orchestral accompaniment ; but, that apart, the general effect of the music 
is very impressive. The vocal writing, though always characteristic of 
the individual and appropriate to the situation, is, also, always melodious, 
and the ‘orchestration varies, skilfully and delightfully, with the variations 
of the incidents enacted and the emotions portrayed. There is a trace 
of /eit-motif in the score, but it is not used obtrusively. M. Massenet’s 
picture has been indeed very carefully “composed,” and it is as admirable 
in parts as in the whole. The most popular features of the score, it may be 
added, are the aforesaid great duet, Manon’s apostrophe to the “little 
table,” the new song for Manon and the air for Des Grieux in the second 
act, and the trio sung by the three “actresses.” But some of the choral 
and ensemble writing is very skilful and charming, and will make its way 
into the good graces of the public. The work of adaptation has been well 
done by Mr. Bennett. He has not in this instance many opportunities for 
showing his command of lyric measures, but his libretto has a distinctly 
poetic flavour, as well as much dramatic force. It is, as might be expected, 
considerably above the usual level of operatic ‘‘ books.” The story, as set 
forth in it, does not bear much resemblance to the Abbé Prévost’s famous 
romance, nor is the narrative as consecutive and intelligible as might be 
desired ; but for neither of these facts, in all probability, is Mr. Bennett 
responsible. The desire, no doubt, has been to make the “plot” of 
“Manon ” as acceptable as possible to English audiences. 
W. DavENPORT ADAMS. 


The winter musical season set in early in December, but, from 
a polyhymnian point of view, with something less than its wonted 
severity; but musicians of the concert-giving persuasion are bestirring 
themselves, and the last few weeks’ record of chamber-music chronicles 
two or three “events” of no inconsiderable interest. For instance, 
Leonhard Bach, the Prussian Court pianist, whose fine playing was so 
striking a feature of many musical entertainments during the summer of 
1884, recently performed a feat (to the best of my belief) without precedent 
in this country, and compared to which any one of the much overrated 
labours of Hercules was what is sometimes described in advertisements as 
“light and recreative employment.” In a word, Herr Bach played three 
of Beethoven’s five P.F. concertos, accompanied by a full orchestra under 
the direction of Signor Alberto Randegger, in succession. What is more, 
he gave an extremely meritorious, intelligent rendering of the master-works 
in question (op. 37, C minor, 73, E flat, and 15, C major), displaying no 
less vigour than delicacy of execution. It was really an extraordinary 
achievement. A man must have leonine muscles, as well as courage, to 
tackle three concertos, one after another, and get the better of them without 
exhibiting the least symptom of fatigue or exhaustion. To listen to such 
an encounter is in itself no slight enterprise. I remember some years ago, 
at Berlin, hearing Dr. von Buelow play five Beethoven sonatas from 
memory in the course of one evening, and being so utterly crushed in spirit 
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by that unparalleled infliction that I caught myself feebly wondering why 
the German laws, whichiareelephantine in their comprehensiveness (they 
recognize no fewer than seventeen valid grounds for divorce !) should:have 
provided ‘no punishment of abnormal severity for such incorrigible male- 
factors as “my tormentor for the time being. In the case of. Herr Bach, 
however, although the task he undertook:was scarcely less formidable than 
that so:wearisomely performed by Buelow on the occasion referred to, no 
onepresent could justly be offended, or even bored ; for the ‘‘ Chevalier ” 
plays'the piano like a:sentient and sympathetic human being, not like. an 
ingenious but inanimate machine. It is creditable to a favourite a/umnus 
of the great Canon of Albano—to.a fervent disciple of the “ storm-and- 
strain” school of pianism—that he should have laboured so successfully to 
study the sublime works of the most classical of all composers for the clavi- 
chord, living or dead. 


Miscellaneous concerts are such depressing entertainments as a rule, 
that rare exceptions, like Signor Albanesi’s soirée musicale given at Mr. 
Leyland’s handsome house in Prince’s Gate, deserve grateful acknowledg- 
ment at the hands of sincere music-lovers,. The bénéficiare himself is a 
deft and dainty executant, as well as an agreeable composer of pianoforte 
music; his playing, moreover, is characterized by all that genial warmth 
and subtle finesse that distinguish the young Italian pianists of the present 
day from the more vigorous but more prosaic German soloists. Signor 
Albanesi performed a great many pieces by different composers and in 
various styles (including five of his own morgeaux de salon) at his concert, 
not only faultlessly, but charmingly... He -was admirably supported by that 
inimitable drawing-room songstress, Alice Barbi, who, I rejoice to learn, 
has resolved to make London her home; by Miss Dauiian, whose fine 
voice and excellent delivery never fail ta.delight her hearers ; by William 
Shakespeare, anent whose superb vocalization I exhausted my vocabulary 
of admiration and praise years ago; and by Signor Papini, whose merits 
as a violinist have hitherto, I think, scarcely obtained the full recognition 
they deserve, in this country at least. Such a Jersonnel and. such. a pro- 
gramme-as those of the Albanesi concert constituted a green refreshing 
oasis in the desert of mediocre musical entertainments through which the 
London public is doomed to wander wearily, year after year, from chill 
October to sultry July. A few days earlier in the past month it was my 
privilege to attend ‘the first of Signora Raimo’s winter afternoon receptions, 
at which, amongst many other interesting vocal and instrumental perform- 
ances, Mademoiselle Delphine Le Brun’s brilliant rendering of a manuscript 
cavatina’by that clever conductorand genial composer, Alberto Raimo, was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause by a numerous and fashionable gathering 
of ‘professional and amateur musicians. Isidore de Lara, whose health is 
completely: re-established,- also sang a somewhat elaborate song of the 
Niedermayer school with all his accustomed grace, tenderness, and exqui- 
site finish ; and I-was very favourably impressed by the pretty voice, pure 
intonation, and :sprightly manner of enunciating words and music alike of 
Miss ‘Ullathorne, a'young artist of unusual promise. 
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What must continental musicians, whose opera-houses are in full swingy 
not only in the capitals of great realms, but in an infinite number of pro- 
vincial centres neither as large nor as populous as.an average London 
parish, think of this huge metropolis and its four millions of inhabitants 
when they read in their newspapers—as I have read of late in the leading 
journals of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna—what is the actual condition of our 
three magnificent opera-houses, and what are our prospects for the coming 
four or five months, as far as performances of the lyric drama are con- 
cerned? It must appear little short of incredible to them that the British 
public, with all its pretensions to musicality, and with a reality of wealth at 
its disposal surpassing that of more than one entire European nation, 
should allow Her Majesty’s to become an inferior musical promenade, 
Covent Garden to be metamorphosed into a circus, and Drury Lane to be 
monopolized by pantomime. The spectacle presented by these three great 
theatres at the present moment, associated as they are in the minds of 
foreigners as well as of Englishmen with the splendid traditions of an 
operatic past, is indeed a distressing and humiliating one. It is but 
poor consolation to the musical public that impresarii should shrug their 
shoulders and mutter, “ Behold the inevitable result of the starring system, 
foretold by us years ago!” Why, then, did these gentlemen not only 
submit to the impositions of that system, but stimulate them to irrational 
extravagance by outbidding one another in order to secure the services of 
singers ever prone to overrate their own commercial value? Nothing is 
more true than that the outrageous salaries demanded nowadays by popular 
opera-singers have scotched, if not killed outright, operatic enterprise, by 
rendering it impossible that a. manager should make any profit upon. such 
an undertaking. But that such an absurd and iniquitous state of affairs 
should have come to pass is at least as much the managers’ fault as that of 
the artists who have done their best to ruin impresa after impresa. Prime- 
donne, for instance, are notoriously selfish, grasping, and inconsiderate ; 
but, from their point of view, they are justified in taking whatever they can 
get, whether or not the remuneration accorded to them be incompatible 
with anything like prolonged solvency on the part of their employers. 
The real cause of the calamities that befall these latter lies in their, weakness 
in yielding to extortion, and short-sightedness in not foreseeing that 
nothing but bankruptcy can come of spending more money than they earn. 
Meanwhile, a few singers have been enriched ; and the London public is 
deprived of one of its favourite recreations, because managers and executant 
artists have contrived between them, by a combination of folly and greed, 
to put it out of their own. power to keep even one of our three noble 
opera-houses open for the performance of lyric drama. ‘’Tis true, ’tis 
pity ; pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 


Amongst the musical novelties that have recently come under my notice 
are a pleasing, simple setting, by Jessie Botterill, of Thomas Heywood’s 
beautiful words, “ Pack, clouds, away ;” a somewhat elaborate musical 
treatment of some verses: by Malcolm Salaman, called “ Love’s Legacy,” 
from the inexhaustible pen of his father, that gifted and vivacious-musical 
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veteran, Mr. Charles Salaman ; and two pianoforte drawing-room pieces, of 
no remarkable significance, composed and dedicated to Madame Viard- 
Louis by Herr F. Lichtenstein. These three works are published by 
Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., of New Bond Street. I have re- 
ceived several other so-called “ compositions,” vocal and instrumental, 
from London publishing firms. Not being able to say anything pleasant 
about them, I will refrain from calling my readers’ attention to any par- 
ticular example of the abominations or feeblenesses with which they 
abound. How such rubbish obtains publication at all passes my com- 
prehension. Wa. Beatry-Kincston. 


RSE 


Our Play=Bor. 


“LA PRINCESSE GEORGES.” 


A Drama, in Three Acts, by ALEXANDRE DuMaAs, the younger. Produced at the Gymnase 
eatre, Paris, on December 2, 1871. Acted in English at the Prince’s 
Theatre, on ‘Pesday, January 20, 1885. 
Paris. Prince's. 
Prince de Birac ... ws ses MM. Pons. coe vee Mr. C. F. CoGHLAN. 
Count de Terrémonde... ... ... ... LANDROL. cee eee eee cee SER C, W. SOMERSET. 
Gas nec 500: ces. cea, tee ese = PRANGER. a ee ee ee 
is sip seq cen coe wes teh ar mes wo 
The Baron ... ... en ovo ccs SE Se. Cee, 
eee 2 ian. eee Mr. J. CARNE, 
Victor ee ae .. RAYMOND. ... 2... se see MR. SMEDLEY. 
Rs ig pas? “tee” ned “Mes. DescLee coe eee ocee )6~Mrs. LANGTRY. 
Sylvanie... _.. aor eae PIERSON. eos eee eve eee ~Miss Amy ROSELLE. 
Madame de Perigny iy ‘Sp “tee eee eee see eee ~MRS. JOHN BILLINGTON. 
The Baroness... . oe ss see eee eee Miss HELEN MATHEWS. 
Valentine de Bandrémont ees eee FPROMENTIN, ... ... «1+ oo» MISS KATE PATTISON. 
| ee ooh JEANNE. eee eee cee eee ~MisS ANNIE Rose. 
oe nee BEDARD. og + Muss Rosina Fivipr, 


HY Mrs. ianiie should have auch to make her reappearance 

on the London stage in “‘ La Princesse Georges” is, to me at least, 

an impenetrable mystery. The drama does not even possess the meanest 
requisites for representation on the English stage. Its mechanical con- 
struction is ludicrously weak, its motive is not quite apparent, and its 
characters, one and all, are worthy of reprobation instead of sympathy or 
interest. The play has neither beginning or end. At its conclusion affairs 
are in pretty much the same state as on the rising of the curtain on the first 
act, excepting that a poor youthful lover has been murdered in cold blood. 
The Prince may carry on his intrigues with his wife’s friends interminably, 
for all we know to the contrary, he may continue to squander his wife’s 
fortune on wine and women, and his wife may go on vowing vengeance and 
relenting and being the cause of innocent people being shot, for the next 
twenty years. M. Alexandre Dumas f/s may be a great moralist, but 
in the present case I do not see the advantage of his morality. His 
characters are either hateful or contemptible. Could there be a meaner 
wretch than this Prince de Birac, who neglects his wife and gives his 
own attention and his wife’s money to an adventuress? who lies to his 
wife, insults and deceives her? And his wife, the Princess George, 
who may be as pure as the angels, is hardly a character for the spectator to 
fall in love with. She sets a spy to watch the movements of her husband, 
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she finds that she is being deceived, causes the jealous husband of her 
own husband’s mistress to set a death-trap for the Prince, at the last 
moment fails in her purpose, and one of her guests receives the bullet 
designed for herhusband. The Princess is a loving woman, but she is weak 
and revengeful. Instead of doing her duty when she finds that she is dis- 
honoured, she vacillates, makes plans only to break them, and finally 
remains in the same position as she was at first with her faithless husband 
in her arms. Then Sylvanie, the Princess’s friend, is a most interesting and 
lovable person, truly. She is an adventuress who cares, principally, for 
gold; she obtains the love of her friend’s husband, and is in other 
respects about as bad, worthless, and contemptible a character as could 
well be put upon the stage. 

The other characters are on a level with these three. Even the very 
servants deceive their master and mistress in the most cold-blooded 
fashion. What people! Scarcely a good woman or an honourable man 
among them! What society, what manners, what life! But all M. Dumas’ 
apparent disbelief in love and virtue, and faith and honour, might have 
been pardoned had he produced a sound theatric work, had he once moved 
the feelings of his audience in any way whatever. But his piece does not 
possess one possible motive for sympathy, or one single character deserving 
of the slightest commiseration. Its doctrine appears to be death for dis- 
honour, but death is dealt out to the innocent, the guilty being left free to 
pursue their old paths of vice. The play has no action to speak of, the 
same dead-level of “ words, words, words,” being maintained throughout. 
The original contains more dialogue than the translation, but the English 
version, short as it is, is too long for the story, if such a phase of Parisian 
life as is here represented can be termed a story. 

’ With a play so utterly unsuited to English tastes as ‘La Princesse 
Georges,” a piece at once immoral and ineffective, the very finest acting 
would be required to force it into a success. At the Prince’s Theatre, the 
drama, it must be boldly said, has not the advantage of adequate, much 
less of good, or perfect interpretation. Much has already been written by 
certain critics who describe at considerable length the beauty of Mrs. 
Langtry’s dresses and the loveliness of her face and figure, very little being 
said about the lady’s acting. Of course, if the public go to the theatre to 
admire Mrs. Langtry’s person and her beautiful costumes they will be 
amply satisfied with the representative of the Princess George. I may be 
mistaken, but I think the public require something more than this. And 
I am willing to believe that Mrs. Langtry aspires to the rank of an 
actress, and not to be regarded as an elaborately dressed doll. Some few 
weeks ago I had the opportunity of seeing Mrs. Langtry, in the country, in 
“The Lady of Lyons.” She then acted with ease, much power, and an admir- 
able command of pathos. Her Pauline struck me as being by far the best 
of her performances and a marked improvement upon her acting in London. 
Yet on the first night of “ Princess George” she seemed just as much a 
novice in her adopted profession as when she appeared as Rosalind at the 
Imperial Theatre in 1882. Her actions were just as constrained and 
awkward, and she seemed to have little idea beyond looking pretty. 
Power was entirely lacking, and she did not once strike a pathetic note. 
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But the genius of Aimée Desclée could not secure interest for the Princess 
George, and Mrs. Langtry cannot be altogether to blame for not succeeding 
where Desclée failed. 

The support accorded to Mrs. Langtry was not at all good. Mr. Coghlan 
played with his accustomed ease as the Prince, but he did not exert him- 
self greatly.. Miss Amy Roselle acted with fine power in her one scene, 
Mrs. Billington was of good service as Madame de Perigny, the Princess’s 
mother, and Mr. F. Everill was excellently made up as Galanson, the 
notary. But the best performances were those of two minor characters— 
Victor, the valet, played with admirable neatness by Mr. Smedley, and 
Rosalie, the Princess’s maid, acted with intelligence and precision by a new 
comer, Miss Rosina Filipi. A. B. 


P.S.—The story of the various endings to “La Princesse Georges” by 
Alexandre Dumas—all of them, by the way, more or less unsatisfactory—may 
as well be correctly given. The play was, as it is well known, written in 
1871, for the celebrated actress, Aimée Desclée. In the original manu- 
script, the author had arranged the catastrophe as follows:—The wife 
implores her husband to remain with her, as if he goes he is a dead man, the 
jealous Count de Terrémonde having sworn to shoot his wife’s lover. Not- 
withstanding the entreaties of Séverine the Prince goes out. A pistol shot 
is heard. The mother of Séverine rushes in. “A shot was fired in the 
garden, what is the matter.” “ My husband,” gasps Séverine, thinking he 
is dead. Enter de Terrémonde pistol in hand. “ Murderer,” shrieks 
Séverine. But to the surprise of everybody in walks the Prince unhurt. 

“ Who, then, is killed ?” asks Séverine. 

“ De Fondette.” 

“ Pauvre enfant, et sa mére,” whimpers the old lady. 

“ And,” answers de Terrémonde, “I will kill any one who comes between 
me and my wife.” 

Whereupon the sententious valet, Victor, makes a wry face. 

‘Why, he will be murdering half Paris! I must get him arrested.” 

And the curtain falls on this daring joke, not very complimentary to the 
honour of Madame de Terrémonde. 

This is the ending printed in the published version of the dramatic works 
of Alexandre Dumas. But when the play was rehearsed at the Gymnase 
in 1871 there was a cry of horror when the Prince left the stage. It was 
considered inconceivable that he could leave his wife at such a juncture. 
So the ending was modified. The Prince never left the stage before the 
pistol shot was fired, and it was clumsily inferred that de Terrémonde had 
butchered his own wife in the garden. This modified ending is the one 
used at the Prince’s Theatre, at the desire of the stage manager, Mr. 
Coghlan, with the exception of Victor’s last line, which was cut out at the 
very last rehearsal. 

It is, however, interesting to note that when the play was revived in 
Paris at the Vaudeville in 1881, the original ending of Dumas was resorted 
to, and was found to go very well indeed. 
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“IN HIS POWER.” 


An Original Drama, in Three Acts, by MARK Quinton. First acted at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, on Saturday, September 20, 1884 
Produced, for the ftrst time in London, at the Olympic Theatre, on Wotensiog, January 21, 1885. 


Liverpool. Olympic. 
Hubert Graham... ... ... .. Mr. MARK QuINToON, « KyRLE BELLEW. 
Dr. Cameron ... ... ... o MR. C. ALLERTON. :. J. G. GRAHAME. 
... Mr. W. T. Erwortny. . W. T. ELwortuy. 
cco, 000” ose coo MR ee, PORRETER. . MarK Quinton. 
Eugéne Scara: -.. 1. no co Ba IA. Roam Tat ac Te . CHARLES CARTWRIGHT. 
a ae ee . G, Hopson. 
Mrs. Walker ... ... «.. «. Muss Grapys Homrrey.... .... Miss Lizzie CLAREMONT. 
Marie Graham ... ... .... .. Miss ADA CAVENDISH. ... .... Miss ADA CAVENDISH. 


“In His Power” is a strong, healthy drama, not too ambitious, inter- 
esting, sensational but probable, well put together and well acted, and 
therefore likely to suit the tastes of the old frequenters of the Olympic, 
and to please the younger generation of playgoers. It would be easy 
to point out the weak parts of the play, but it must be remembered that 
the drama is the first work of a young author, whose faults are merely 
those of inexperience, and will disappear in his future efforts. The most 
noticeable defect, and one that Mr. Mark Quinton should strive to over- 
come, is the weakness and prolixity of his dialogue. There is too much 
dialogue in the play, and what there is is not by any means as strong, terse, 
and to the purpose as it should be. Then, again, the last of the three acts 
contains much that is quite unnecessary. No one cares to hear a bad 
imitation of the yells and hooting of an infuriated mob, and a desperate 
but badly managed fight between the spy and his boyish dupe is not an 
interesting spectacle. It would be quite sufficient for the audience to 
know that the villain had met his just reward, and the sound of the 
distant shots of the soldiers would be far more effective than all the noise, 
and turmoil, and yells and execrations of the citizens. Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker, the comic characters, are quite unnecessary, and are merely 
introduced for the sake of gaining a laugh from some _injudicious 
gallery spectator. They do not assist the play in the slightest degree, 
nor are they by any means original. For the rest of his work, Mr. 
Quinton is deserving of commendation. The action of the drama 
occurs during the Siege of Paris in 1871, and, although Mr. Quinton 
gives a somewhat rosy-coloured view of Parisian life during that 
eventful period, his drama is stirring enough for all that. His principal 
characters are picturesquely treated. The heroine, Marie Graham, has 
married without telling her husband that she had previously contracted a 
marriage with Eugéne Scara, which turned out to be bigamous, Scara 
having a wife alive. She believes Scara to be dead, but he turns up as 
a spy in the employ of the Germans, forces the wife to aid him in copying 
an important despatch which had been entrusted to the keeping of her 
husband, and, on being discovered, Scara denounces Marie as his former 
mistress. This scene closes the second act, and is skilfully worked up. But 
the drama falls off thereafter, and the third and last act is not nearly so good 
as the others. It is almost needless to say that husband and wife are recon- 
ciled, and that the villain stands confessed, and meets a traitor’s fate. 
The heroine is excellently portrayed by Miss Ada Cavendish, who acts 
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throughout with power and pathos. Mr. Kyrle Bellew is earnest and con- 
sequently more interesting than usual as the husband, and Mr. Charles 
Cartwright plays with force and effectiveness as Scara, though I would 
prefer to see a more subtle and incisive rendering of the character than he 
gives. Intending visitors to the Olympic may be advised to go in time to 
witness the performance of Mr. Fred. W. Broughton’s pretty and well- 
written comedietta,“ Ruth’s Romance,” in which a capital bit of comedy 
acting is given by clever Miss Tilbury. A. B. 









CAS 


Our Omnibus=Bor, 


<“f ET sleeping dogs lie.” It would have been well had Mrs. Kendal 

remembered this wholesome proverb before she ventured in a 
moment of feverish haste and unfortunate impulse to make her celebrated 
speech at Birmingham, and to follow it up with remarks at an interview 
that were almost as misleading as her original lecture. The sleeping dog 
was quietly asleep, and Mrs. Kendal pulled him by the tail. She goaded 
him, she pinched him, she irritated him to madness, and from that day to 
this there has been such a barking and growling heard as were never heard 
before in the history of the modern stage. Before Mrs. Kendal stepped 
forth into the arena to deliver herself of her undesirable platitudes, and to 
let off the steam of her righteous indignation, the stage question was fairly 
at rest. Prejudice was graduaily disappearing. The church and the stage, 
like righteousness and peace, were kissing one another. Society consented 
to be smoothed down when the profession was mentioned. Old sores were 
being healed, stale contentions were at an end, charity and good faith 
reigned supreme. Unquestionably one of the wisest guides and coun- 
sellors in this matter of peace and toleration was Henry Irving. Quietly, 
seductively, undemonstratively the good seed was being sown at the 
Lyceum. Never since the days of Macready had been felt all round such 
a strong influence for good. Irving conquered by his strategy. He be- 
came, almost before he was. aware of it, a leader of men. Youth elected 
him as their champion: women chose him as their friend: the dramatic 
profession voted for him as their chief: the public yielded to his power and 
wise administration. All that Irving and the stage wanted was support 
from influential members of the dramatic profession. 


At this vital moment Mrs. Kendal stepped into the breach, and brandish- 
ing her shillelagh of indiscretion, she overturned the silent work of years. 
She managed to tread on every corn that could well be trodden on. She 
failed to convince the very society she intended to patronize. She selected 
Henry Irving and his work as a target for her acidulated sarcasm. She 
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saddened the discreet members of her own profession ; she offended the 
critics of the press, men who have the stage as much at heart as Mrs. 
Kendal; men who have worked as hard, and harder, than she has ever 
done to uphold the dignity and honour of her profession. There was 
scarcely one error in judgment that partisan could make, which Mrs. 
Kendal did not succeed in accomplishing. And what is the result? Why 
Mr. Burnand’s article in the Fortnightly Review, which however well inten- 
tioned, was neither politic nor discreet ; Mr. John Hollingshead’s airy and 
trenchant remarks on the morality of the Gaiety stage in the columns of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and all the distasteful controversy about the stage and 
stage morals, which is simply disastrous in its effect. ‘his is exactly what 
the Puritans wanted. They reeled before the shock of Henry Irving’s calm 
consistency ; they have rallied under Mrs. Kendal’s ill-judged enthusiasm. 
This is exactly what they have long waited for. ‘“‘ The stage is not so pure 
after all,” they say. “Doctors differ. Read Burnand, and he ought to 
know. Have you seen what Hollingshead says, with all his experience?” 
and so the evil work of depreciation prospers. Evil men, disappointed men, 
uncharitable women quickly join the ranks of the disputants, and incal- 
culable harm is done. We do not attempt to dispute the conscientiousness 
of Mr. Burnand or of Mr. Hollingshead. They are as desirous of doing 
good in their way as Mr. Spurgeon, on the one hand, or Mr. Headlam on 
the other. We can respect the honesty of a Dissenter who thinks that the 
theatre is a pit of destruction, or of the High Church or Broad Church 
parson who considers that a path to heaven may be found through the 
divided ballet. But it is a pity these questions were ever raised at this 
moment, and that such a stronghold was given to the enemies of the stage to 
fulminate their uncompromising doctrines. 


The onus of the whole thing lies at the door of Mrs. Kendal. She has 
deliberately pulled the sleeping dog by the tail. If she would teach her 
brother and sister actors how to speak, walk, read, and understand ; if she 
could inspire some of them with her own admirable sense of art and fitness ; 
if she could induce them to believe that the world does not take them 
wholly at their own valuation; if she would persuade them that there is 
something nobler to be got out of stage work than riding horses in Rotten 
Row, or going out into society, she would undo some of the disastrous 
consequences of her ill-starred Birmingham oration, and her still more unfor- 
tunate interview. The actor’s life and the actor’s work, if properly 
understood, is a noble one. Great and pure lessons of health and morality 
are taught by artists on the stage—by artists, mind you, and not by 
charlatans. The public does not want to canvass the lives of any actor or 
actress, or to turn the theatre into a confessional. It hopes that actors 
and actresses will, like the rest of mankind, try to resist strong and alluring 
temptation, but its first desire is that one and all ‘should do their duty in 
that state of life” to which they have been called, to continue acting and 
to give up preaching. The union of church and stage is all very well; but we 
don’t want to see the Bishop on the boards, or the clever actress in the 
pulpit. 
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An outcry has been made throughout the ranks of the dramatic profession 
at the want of charity displayed by Mr. Burnand in his famous article in the 
Fortnightly Review ; but whatever individual opinion may be on that point, 
it was a leading actress and a popular actress who started the discussion, and 
who first threw down the gauntlet. It is quite clear that there is as much 
to be said’on one side as on the other. The pity of it is that anything was 
said about it at all. Nogood can possibly come from such discussions, and 
it were more politic to leave such things unsaid. There is good as well as 
bad in this world ; let us rather encourage what is pure than trumpet forth 
what is degrading and base. It may be true, though I can scarcely credit 
it, that Mrs. ‘Kendal’s experience of English journalists is what she herself 
declares it to be. It may be that she has found men who would sell 
their independence, their honesty, and their credit for a cup of coffee, a 
sight of Mrs. Kendal’s boudoir, or for one of her husband’s best cigars. 
She must feel these little hospitalities very acutely, or she would surely 
never dream of mentioning them. Unless she considered the tone of 
English journalism was despicable, she would never feel called upon to 
circulate stories which can have no object but derision, aimed at a set of 
men who have a very delicate task to do, and endeavour to perform it with 
credit to themselves and their employers. Possibly some of these same 
misguided journalists might have stories to tell also that would not wholly 
redound to the credit of the profession, immaculate as it is. But this I do 
know, that Mrs. Kendal, in the course of her long and honourable career, 
must have met with hundreds of journalists incapable of these petty and 
miserable meannesses ; men, who, to the best of their ability, have helped 
her on her course of public usefulness ; men who have striven, as she has 
striven, to enforce the value of what is true and beautiful in art, and have 
worked long and honourably in the face of severe opposition in the service 
of the stage. A word from Mrs. Kendal in recognition of such service, a 
word from one in her position to aid the exaltation of the drama into its 
rank amongst the fine arts, would not only have been more charitable, but 
more worthy of one who is held in such high esteem. 


Miss Jessie Bond, whose photograph in character, from “‘ The Sorcerer,” 
appears in this number, was born in London. She made her first public 
appearance, when only eight years of age, as a pianist, at Liverpool. She 
repeatedly performed in public until she was twelve years old. Her début 
as a vocalist was made, before she was seventeen years of age, at St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool. Subsequently, Miss Bond became the leading 
contralto singer at St. Peter’s Catholic church in the same city. She then 
entered as a student at the Academy of Music, under Emanuel Garcia, and 
afterwards was a pupil of Mr. J. B. Welch. She made her first appearance 
on the dramatic stage on May 25, 1878, at the Opéra Comique, as Hebe, 
in the first performance of “H.M.S. Pinafore.” She then went to America, 
where she appeared as Hebe, and, on the production of the “ Pirates of 
Penzance,” in New York, “ created” the role of Edith. After an absence 
of eight months, she returned to the Opéra Comique, where also she 
acted Edith; and, on December 16, 1879, the part of Maria in “ After 
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All,” a one-act vaudeville, written by Frank Desprez, composed by 
Alfred Cellier, and then first acted. Miss Bond has since played the follow- 
ing important original parts in Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas: Lady 
Angela, in ‘‘ Patience ;” Iolanthe, in the opera of that name ; and Melissa, 
in “ Princess Ida.” She is at present appearing as Constance, in the 
successful revival of “ The Sorcerer,” at the Savoy Theatre. It is a fact 
worthy of note that Miss Bond has been under the management of Mr. 
R. d’Oyly Carte during the entire period of her connection with the stage, 
a period close upon seven years. 

In her special “ line ”—that is to say, as what is professionally called a 
“singing soubrette ”—Miss Bond deservedly occupies a leading position on 
the stage devoted to comic opera and operetta. Her voice is a pretty one, 
and she produces it very agreeably. Nature has been kind to her in the 
matter of “‘ externals ;” she is gifted with a bright intelligence, and a lively 
sense of humour, which, however, never tempts her to commit any of the 
vulgar extravagances which the public of to-day is too apt to tolerate, nay, 
to encourage, in its favourites. Having entered her profession at the bottom 
of the ladder, she has worked her way upwards, rung by rung, with a 
steadiness of purpose and manifest resolve to win laurels by legitimate 
labour that do her infinite credit. It is something for so young an artist to 
have attained the status achieved by Miss Bond in the Savoy company, of 
which she is one of the most highly valued members, having proved 
a distinct attraction to the public in every Sullivanesque-Gilbertian work 
produced at that theatre. Miss Bond has every reason to be satisfied with 
her career up to the present time ; and we entertain no manner of doubt 
that its future will brilliantly fulfil the promise of its past. 


Mr. W. S. Penley commenced his theatrical career in the burlesque of 
“Zampa” at the Court Theatre, under Miss Litton’s management; but the 
first part with which his name became identified was that of the Foreman in 
“Trial by Jury,” at the Royalty Theatre. After various tours, he was 
engaged for the Strand Theatre, where he appeared as Zapeter in ‘‘ Princess 
Toto,” in October, 1876. He remained here for two years, playing various 
parts, notably Alexander Pumbleton in “Family Ties,” Baron Stein 
in “Diplunacy,” and the Hon. Richard Frobisher in “ Our Club.” In 
1879, he went to the Royalty, where he acted Jellicoe in “ Crutch and 
Toothpick,” afterwards fulfilling an engagement in the provinces as Sir 
Joseph Porter in “ H.M.S. Pinafore.” In May, 1880, Mr. Penley appeared 
as Popperton in “ Le Voyage en Suisse” at the Gaiety. He went to 
America in September, 1881, with the Hanlon-Lees, playing in all the prin- 
cipal cities with great success. Returning to London in August, 1882, he 
was engaged for the reopening of the Globe, where he appeared as Mr. Bed- 
ford Rowe in “ The Vicar of Bray.” He joined the Comedy Theatre in 
October, 1882, to play the part of Derrick in “Rip Van Winkle.” He 
subsequently acted the part of Lay Brother Pelican, at the same house, in 
the first performance of “ Falka.” When the “ Private Secretary” was 
transferred from the Prince’s Theatre to the Globe, he replaced Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree as the Rev. Robert Spalding, a character which he is 
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still acting with complete success, and in which he has been photographed, 
together with Mr. W. J. Hill, for this magazine. 


A study of womanhood, worthy our attentive and earnest consideration, has 
within the last few days been presented us by an artist endowed with some- 
what more than ordinary gifts of mental and physical attraction. Needless 
to say that we allude to the anxiously looked-for appearance at the Royalty 
Theatre of Jane Hading, an actress whose rare personality possesses the 
power of drawing the minds of her audience into close and intimate relation- 
ship with the thoughts and feelings simultaneously affecting herself. As 
“Claire de Beaulieu” Jane Hading admirably succeeds in doing this, whilst 
depicting with no small variety and skill the ever-changing impulses and 
reflections alternately swaying the proud though essentially loveable nature 
of Georges Ohnet’s heroine. Standing in thought apart, yet allowing neither 
sign of listlessness or inattention to mar the business of those surrounding 
her, this artist realistically portrays the whirlwind of sorrow which suddenly 
breaks over the life of the high-spirited, impulsive Claire, forcing her to 
accept, in an agony of wounded pride, the adoration of a love utterly and 
wholly distasteful to her every personal feeling and inclination. Never out 
of the picture for a single instant, Jane Hading proves as interesting a 
study, to our minds when dreamily listening to the conversation of her 
mother’s friends and companions, as when employed in giving utterance to 
thoughts whose meaning is half if not wholly expressed by the sudden 
changes which flit across a face, singularly attractive from its combination 
of womanly grace and determination of purpose. Glancing for a moment 
at the memorable scene between husband and wife in act ii., we can con- 
ceive nothing finer or more realistic in power than the dogged obstinacy and 
indifference with which Claire confronts the tempest-tossed passion of the 
man to whom she has but recently sworn an oath of love and fidelity 
entirely at variance with her natural impulses and sentiments. The woman’s 
face seems momentarily to change and alter under the fierce anger of her 
husband’s sorrowing reproaches, otherwise their effect upon her is as nothing, 
provided she may be absolved from the responsibility she has so rashly and 
foolishly incurred ; agonized tears on the part of her companion cannot 
avail in tearing from her heart, even for a moment's space, the remembrance 
of one recently all in all to her. And so, with unbending and merciless 
resolve of purpose, Claire turns towards the door of her apartment, but 
ere she gains its portals, words of pitiless meaning and unforgiveness are 
poured into her ear ; the love now rejected will, she is told, in like manner be 
henceforth rejected to Aer. The affection she now tramples upon will as 
assuredly rise against her in the after days, robbing her heart of the 
comfort and peace she then will barter her life and existence to obtain. 
The woman’s steps at this moment seem to falter—in the half closed eyes 
we perceive a gleam of awakened interest for the man who has so unex- 
pectedJy turned her unpremeditated but no less heartless cruelty in con- 
demnation against herself. Already the pangs of conscience are beginning 
to assail her. One word of tenderness from her husband's lips would in all 
probability change at this instant the future destiny of their several lives ; 
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but not a movement, not a syllable comes to aid Claire in this terrible and 
long-to-be-remembered hour. Abandoned and left alone to her own 
devices, the dominant feelings of pride and self-will gain once more the 
mastery over her, and so, blinded by wilful resolve and passion, the trembling 
woman rushes to the door, which in another second completely hides her 
from our view. But whatever her present course of action, we are plainly 
permitted to see how admiration of her husband’s firmness has struck the 
first key-note of passion in Claire’s heart, the existence of which reaches 
its climax of inspiration in Jane Hading’s impersonation, when awaiting 
the touch of his hand to clasp the necklace round her throat, hungering for 
the kiss, which, after all, is but mechanically imprinted on her brow. Any- 
thing more subtle or delicate in execution than the unspeakable look of 
happiness and consequent despair overshadowing this artist’s face at the 
close of the above mentioned scene it would be difficult indeed to conceive. 
Talent of no ordinary kind has gifted Jane Hading with power of silently 
depicting the varied joys and sorrows animating the human heart. Bya 
single glance or look she conveys to us the meaning of countless words. 
Always acting, never allowing her mind to wander from the interests and 
business of those surrounding her, art is nevertheless, in her hands, a 
thing so much in unison and harmony with the laws of Nature, that it would 
be somewhat difficult to distinguish the line separating the one from the 
other. Is it any marvel, then, that we await this lady’s appearance in other 
parts with no small degree of impatience and pleasurable curiosity ? H. 


It would be somewhat difficult to find a collection of art more repre- 
sentative in character, and better chosen as regards variety of style and 
subject, than that constituting the present Winter Exhibition at Burlington 
House, a fact doubly recognizable to the mind of even the most casual 
observer when noting the judicious and well-arranged assortment of the 
varied gems inviting attention on whichever side he chances to turn. Here, 
for example, is displayed in vivid contrast to the voluptuous forms of 
Rubens’ beauties, the sylph-like grace and delicacy encircling those of 
Romney’s heroines, their attractions being equally shared, if not eclipsed, 
by the exquisite glow and depth of colour surrounding the immortal 
creations of Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose genius is to us as startling a reality 
when depicting the joys and sorrows of childhood as when it invests with 
light of heaven-born inspiration the face of a woman in supplicating prayer. 
Wholly impossible as would be the task of individually describing the 
several works of the aforenamed masters, coupled with those of Thomas 
Gainsborough, William Hogarth, George Morland, and many others, we would 
yet impose upon our readers’ patience in asking them to linger with us for 
awhile over some few studies deserving special commendation and attention. 
Amongst innumerable depictions of the Blessed Virgin and Child, the 
remembrance of those by Murillo and Fra Bartolomeo will probably exist 
in our memories long after the recollection of others have passed away. 
Exquisitely soft in tone and colouring, there remains but one fault to be 
found with the figures of Fra Bartolomeo—that of over-materialism—a 
failing which, existent to a lesser degree in the masterpiece of Murillo’s, 
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may here be readily forgiven when taking into consideration the marvellous 
repose of thought and posture pervading the entire study. A smaller 
representation of the same subject by Titian is alike worthy our praise and 
careful consideration. 

Turning towards the portraits of bygone beauties and celebrities, we 
would single out for especial notice those of “‘ Lady Brooke,” by Romney; 
““Squire Hailiard and his Wite,’ by Gainsborough ; and lastly, though 
certainly not least, the striking likenesses of the Duchess of Ancaster, and 
Mrs. Musters, both by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The figure of Lady Brooke, 
very beautiful in its soft delicacy of outline, is equalled, though scarcely 
surpassed, by that of Mrs. Musters as ‘“ Hebe.” Anything more graceful 
than the drapery encircling these respective figures it would be difficult 
indeed to imagine, each fold seeming to reflect if possible the attitude affected 
by the wearer, notably in that of Lady Brooke, where the position of crossed 
feet is principally expressed by the soft undulations of the clinging gown, 
encircled at ‘the waist by scarf of palest green, forming a truly delightful 
contrast to the reddish brown background. The peculiarly rich tone of the 
faded velvet worn by “‘ Mary, Countess of Rothes” is likewise a remarkable 
instance of colouring by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Rather, however, would we 
linger over this artist’s portrait of Mrs. Quarrington as “ St. Agnes,” astudy full 
of poetic thought and sentiment. The rich auburn hair encircling this woman’s 
upraised face seems as though enshrined in a framework of darkest brown, 
which throws into charming contrast the reddish hue of her loosely-cut robe, 
somewhat hidden beneathan olive green scarf thrownacross the rightshoulder. 
Asmall lamb of pure white nestles against the palm-branch she holds in 
her hand. The pale face, full of unspoken thought, yields to our minds a 
sense of satisfaction easier felt than described, and it is only with still wider 
appreciation for the great master’s genius, that we turn towards an admirable 
likeness of the actor and dramatic writer, Samuel Foote, whose name is 
handed -down to posterity not only as author of many plays, but as the 
fortunate possessor of wit, considered by his contemporaries to be unrivalled, 
Equally delightful are the numerous illustrations of child life, by Sir Joshua, 
existent in the present exhibition, amongst whom we would mention those 
of “John Fane—Lord Burghersh,” and “ Miss Penelope Boothby,” the 
former a striking portrait of a merry golden-haired boy, the latter an 
example of quaint demureness, charmingly irresistible, when depicted in 
the person of this little maiden, clad in white frock and mob cap, relieved 
here and there by black ribbons. The picture entitled “The Dead Bird ” 
constitutes‘as beautiful a portraval of childish sorrow as does the “ Miss 
Martindale,” by Romney, of innocent contentment, mingled: with an 
inimitable look of mischief, which not even the drooping lids of the dark 
brown eyes can wholly screen from observation. Space of time alone 
prevents our dwelling upon Gainsborough’s exquisite study of ‘‘ The Beggar 
Boys,” a work replete with no ordinary strength of thought and imagina- 
tion. ‘Turning towards the scenes of rural life, we seem most forcibly to 
comprehend its delights and: simple pleasures in the admirable study by 
George Morland; entitled ‘‘ Dancing Dogs.” _ Wonderfully amusing are the 
varied attitudes affected by the four-footed companions appertaining to this 
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itinerant showman, whilst minuteness of ‘style is specially commendable in 
the companion pictures by the same artist, severally entitled “ Idleness ” 
and ‘‘ Diligence.” Equally meritorious is the study by S. Koning, of “A 
Merchant.” Anything more lifelike than the sombre clad figure of this 
grey-bearded man, poring over time- worn papers and documents, it would 
be difficult to conceive. Neither, as instances of character sketches, totally 
opposed in their respective lives and positions, must we omit to mention the 
admirable portraits of “ A Rabbi,” and “A Hermit.” The former, of portly 
mien and gracious bearing, as befits those enjoying the good things of this 
world ; the latter, gaunt and weird in aspect, with eyes cast upon the rosary 
twined round his hands, seems to mingle in the shadows of a background 
composed of darkest hues. A greater contrast could scarcely be imagined 
than that presented by the afore-mentioned sketches. ‘The artists’ names are 
in both instances unknown. 


Among the various exhibitions open to the Art-loving public during the 
present season of the year, that under the supervision of Sir Coutts 
Lindsay at the Grosvenor Gallery, possesses a more than ordinary claim 
upon the attention of those wishing to familiarize themselves with the 
innumerable beauties of style and execution existent in the memorialized 
works of Thomas Gainsborough. 

The collection in question, though one of general rather than individual 
merit, may yet be divided into certain sections, whereby we can more 
easily appreciate the wondrous skill and dexterity of the great Master hand, 
which could equally imprint on country scenes.as on children’s faces that 
true fidelity and realism of Nature whose influence must ever be for good 
upon the hearts both of present and future generations. This being more 
especially the case as regards the subjects connected with pastoral and 
idyllic life we would fain recall a few such instances to our reader's minds 
if only through the feeble mediums of pen and ink, 

Foremost then amongst these charming representations of leafy lanes 
and wooded glens let us place that of the “ Harvest Waggon,” a remarkable 
production of varied depths and gradations of colour, whose apparent 
sombreness of tone seems. almost beneath one’s. gaze to diminish and 
lighten in intensity as if under the influence of some magic power or 
invisible hand. The longer we allow our eyes to dwell upon this 
picturesque-looking wain o’ershadowed by dropping foliage which darkens 
yet more the light of departing day, the better can we understand the senti- 
ment of Gainsborough’s assertion “that the painting proved more pleasing 
to him than any he had ever executed.” Fortunately for us, however, it is 
not alone at fall of day that we are permitted to contemplate and enjoy the 
great Master’s genius. In the fresh beauty of early morning, when the pale 
yellow sky remains as yet untouched by the fierce rays of the summer’s sun, 
let us linger for a space over this simply attired group of men and women, 
whose evident intention of “going to market” has been elected as title 
for the picture,. .The delicate green of the rustling trees reared against the 
softer.lines. of the firmament, endows the entire scene with a sense of living 
animation, such as.one seldom experiences, save in the days of early spring- 
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tide, when the starry primrose emerges from its sheltering bed, hidden away 
in some sequestered nook or leaf-bestrewn lane. Space and time prevent 
us pausing over No. 54, a landscape with figures and cattle, as also upon 
the simple drama of home life, entitled “The Cottage Door,” probably 
one of the most admired and well-known works of Gainsborough’s. 
Leaving these to our reader’s separate and individual attention we turn 
towards the portraits, many in number, and wondrous in diversity of style 
and execution. ‘Two sketches, one, the celebrated “‘ Duchess of Devon- 
shire,” the other, “Miss Linley, afterwards Mrs. Sheridan,” may be 
regarded as perfect gems in their combined delicacy of touch and minute- 
ness of detail. The exquisite grace and flow of the drapery encircling the 
figure of Mrs. Sheridan can be easier acknowledged than described, every 
hue being in perfect harmony and keeping with its surroundings, which are 
shadowed in a soft neutral tint, somewhat resembling that of sepia. The 
same tone existing likewise in the portrait of the “‘ Duchess of Devonshire” 
inclines us to look upon these masterpieces of form and outline as pendants 
one to the other. The likeness of “John, Second Viscount Bateman,” is 
a most interesting study of a charmingly youthful face, and the same may 
be said as regards those of “ Edward R. Gardiner” and “ Mr. Gainsborough 
Dupont,” the latter being both nephew and pupil of his illustrious 
delineator. 

Amongst so many claimants to equal praise and distinction we can do 
little more than mention, as worthy of especial notice, the portraits of 
“John, First Earl Spencer,” a remarkably pleasing likeness, those of 
“Lady De Dunstanville” and “Mrs. Hingeston,” the latter, a striking 
example of quaint originality, and lastly, though surely not least, the three- 
quarter length of ‘Anne, Duchess of Cumberland,” a study so rich in 


. colouring and dignified in repose of form and expression, that we are 


inclined to accord it a resemblance to the ‘Mrs. Siddons” of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Unlike the last-named master, there exists in the present exhibition but 
few works of Gainsborough’s connected with the homely joys and unassum- 
ing ways of childhood ; nevertheless, before drawing this criticism to an 
end, we would mention one out of three instances which will undoubtedly 
be proclaimed by many as the gem of the entire collection. We speak of 
“The Cottage Girl,” a study of child-life that cannot fail to arouse our 
sympathies by its unaffected pathos and simple truth. Who, after once 
seeing, can forget this little dark-eyed girl, as, clad in a green-coloured 
dress of many holes and patches, over which is pulled a pinafore of greyish 
hue, she stands before us ; one hand occupied by an earthenware pitcher, 
the other encircling a curly black and-white dog, whose spirits appear to 
be somewhat depressed by the sadness existent in his young mistress’s 
demeanour. Assuredly this little maid of pensive mood is an exquisite 
study of child-thought, as she pauses for awhile in a present which pays as 
little heed to a swiftly-approaching future as it remembers the fleeting 
joys and sorrows of the past! Quaint and demure of aspect is “The 
Milk Maid,” but nevertheless charmingly irresistible in her assumed air of 
dignified importance ; whilst the group of three children, entitled “The 
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Wood Gatherers,” is noticeable rather as a study of differing types of 
beauty than for any individual grace of feature or bearing. 


Coupled with the above-mentioned exhibition is a collection of drawings, 
by the late Richard Doyle, which demands somewhat more than a cursory 
inspection if we would appreciate the marvellous subtlety of fun and 
humour with which they are generally replete. ‘‘ Under the Dock Leaves” 
is a gracefully-sketched group of winsome fairies, whose sylph-like forms 
find a secure resting-place under many a broad and sheltering leaf of 
myrtle green ; whilst “ The Haunted Park,” in which two children are 
supposed to see the ghosts of former inhabitants enjoying themselves 
faun fashion in the woods, is no less admirable as regards fanciful 
execution than it is original in idea. ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin” is 
another subject ably suited to the dexterous fingers of this clever artist ; 
though for ourselves we would rather linger over “ Ariel ”—a most delicate 
illustration of a sprite sitting upon the film-like wings of a bat, which 
stretches itself like an evil shadow across the grey dusky hues of approach- 
ing night. Charmingly poetical in thought and execution, the foregoing 
sketch is well worthy our praise and consideration. 


Strangely diverse in subject and composition are the songs recently 
published by Messrs. Stanley, Lucas and Co., a fact which for many reasons 
may be warmly commended, when taking into consideration the variably 
opposed tastes and sentiments of the music-loving public to whom they 
appeal. First on the list is a production by Kate Ralph, entitled “ Arise, 
Beloved,” a melody of which the treatment reveals no small amount of pro- 
mise as regards future success, whilst it may be confidently recommended to 
those possessing executive and vocal powers of greater scope than are 
generally to be encountered in the approved ballad of modern date. “At 
the feet of my love,” by the same composer, is likewise a graceful albeit 
somewhat ordinary setting to words by Hamilton Aidé. The poetic lines 
of C. Rossetti, commencing “Somewhere or other,” find a most sym- 
pathetic exponent in the music supplied by A. Millais. Such melodious 
strains will assuredly gain the favour of many a home circle. Totally 
divergent are the tastes appealed to by C. V. Stanford, in his musical 
setting of the weird and tumultuous poem by Robert Browning, entitled 
“Prospice.” Admirably, however, as this well-known composer has 
depicted in song the varied emotions conveyed in the aforesaid words, 
we cannot but regret such artistic work having been expended on a subject 
revealing to no marked extent those poetic beauties of thought and senti- 
ment which must ever arouse the noblest, and therefore highest, aspirations 
to which the musician’s pen can give voice. 

With feelings of no little pleasure do we turn towards the latest pro- 
duction of that clever artist and musician Ciro Pinsuti, entitled “ Three 
Wishes,” published by the well-known firm of Messrs. Enoch and Sons. 
The words, by Clement Scott, appeared in THe THEATRE some few 
months ago under the title of “Three Prayers.” So melodious are the 
strains to which they have at length been coupled, whilst as regards com- 
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pass and execution the song in question may be deemed within the 
powers of the most ordinary executant. Under such favourable auspices 
there can be small doubt of “ Three Wishes’ gaining the popularity it so 
well deserves. 


The choice of a “costume” piece is always a dangerous one for 
amateurs, because, aithough the fact has perhaps never been properly dwelt 
upon, there is something peculiar about the average amateur leg, especially 
in tights, or in knee breeches and silk stockings. An amateur may have 
brains—that is, his head may be all right ; he may even have learned to use 
his hands with some resemblance to the ordinary gestures of a human 
being, but it is a thousand chances to one that his legs are unruly members, 
as well as unshapely. It may have been that the Insurance Amateurs, who 
played “ Plot and Passion” at St. George’s Hall on the 18th of December, 
were members of the Athletic Club, for whose benefit they appeared ; but 
the fact is undoubted that they made a good appearance as regards that 
feature to which allusion has been made. Most of them bore themselves 
well in their costumes, and even looked as if to the manner born. “ Plot 
and Passion” was well played throughout, the setting was fairly good, and 
the stage management excellent. The amateurs were fortunate in having 
the assistance of Miss Maud Williamson, who played Marie, or, as every 
gentleman who had to mention the name pronounced it, “ Marry.” She 
looked the part well, and acted with great fervour, giving an extremely in- 
teresting and powerful rendering of the character. Fouché was played by 
Mr. Morrison with care and effect. His voice was good, his enunciation 
clear; he was well made up, and played picturesquely. As Desmarets, 
Mr. Rush was disappointing, at times playing very well, and at other times 
stagily and ineffectively. In moments of passion he assumed a posture 
more suggestive of “ giving a back” at leap-frog, than of expressing 
emotion, and. in common with some other members of the cast, he 
generally indicated the pit of his stomach as the seat of his affections. 
Mr. J. C. Carstairs, as De Cevennes, looked handsome, wore his splendid 
dresses in gallant style, and played with quiet humour and good discretion. 
Mr. Moncrieff, as De Neuville, acted the lover with a fire and passion rare 
in an amateur, though the third act was rather beyond his power. 
Berthier’s few lines were excellently spoken by Mr. Gore, whose costume 
and bearing were admirable. “Plot and Passion” was followed by a 
piece of inanity entitled “A Race for a Dinner,” which speedily induced 
a race for the door. The actors were colourless in the extreme, except as 
regarded their costumes, which were of no age or country yet discovered, 
aad were of all the hues of the rainbow, one unfortunate even rejoicing in 
a pair of bright blue trousers. It proved a capital piece for literally “ playing 
the people out.” 


% 


Mr. John L. Child began his annual series of four recitals on Jan- 
uary 8. St. George’s Hall was well filled by an appreciative audience. 
A treat awaited them. Mr. Child had appropriately chosen, at this season, 
to give Charles Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol.” The four chapters of this 
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charming story were recited -by “Mr. Child in admirable fashion. Letter 
perfect, with a remarkable ease of manner and gesture, his delivery has the 
great quality of simplicity and earnestness. The pathetic and comic passes 
are equally well rendered by him, and never over-done. What Mr. Child 
achieved last year was good, but this is far better. I sincerely believe 
that “ A Christmas Carol” could not have been better interpreted, and I 
have heard Dickens read his own works. Between the parts Miss Annie 
Albu sang “Il Bacio” and “ Angels ever bright and fair,” and, being 
encored, “‘ Coming through the Rye.” The happy possessor of a charming 
voice and a no less charming presence, this young lady delighted every one. 


In the Town Hall, at Newbury, on Thursday and Friday, January 8 
and 9g, very successful amateur performances were held, under the 
management of the talented and rising amateur, Mr. Arthur Bourchier. 
The pieces selected were “Senior Wranglers,” “ The Ladies’ Battle,” and 
“Little Toddlekins.” Mr. Whitmore’s new duologue went extremely well 
in the hands of Mr. Bourchier and the Hon. G. Adderley ; but the piece 
is a mere ‘ever de rideau, and gave neither of the actors many oppor- 
tunities. The piece de résistance was the “ Ladies’ Battle.” 

A large and enthusiastic audience on each of the nights expressed loud 
approbation of the comedy, which was interpreted in a manner which did 
much credit to the stage manager and to the amateurs. The Countess 
D’Autreval of Mrs. Courtney was a most careful and artistic performance, 
rich in natural pathos, and full of touches of true dramatic instinct ; and 
the De Grignon of Mr. Bourchier was an equally excellent companion 
picture of real comic genius. Neither the Portia nor the Shylock of the 
Philothespian performance in Oxford a year ago found unworthy material 
for their histrionic skill. Mr. Courtney made the most of the Baron de Mon- 
trichard in the second act. Mr. Mackinnon as De Flavigneul was a duly 
sentimental and graceful lover, and Miss Bicknell in the part of the 
ingénue, Leonie de Villegontier, secured the sympathy and interest of the 
audience. The farce of “Little Toddlekins ” proved as amusing as ever, 
Mr. Adderley giving a capital version of the “ eighty-ton ” Amanthis, and 
Mr. Bourchier as Babbicombe, and Mr. Mackinnon as Brownsmith, 
keeping the fun rolling with much spirit. All the performers were 
called before the curtain at the end of each play, and the funds of the 
Newbury National Schools, for whose benefit the performance took place, 
were materially assisted by the efforts of the Oxonians. 


Probably in no town of its size in the kingdom are amateur theatricals 
in greater vogue than in Torquay. Not long ago such a representation of 
“Pygmalion and Galatea ’’—especially of the animated statue—was given 
there as is seldom seen out of London.’ Still more recently, Mr. Herman 
Merivale’s poetical play, “The White Pilgrim,” was effectively played by a 
company mainly of amateurs, got together for its performance by Mr. J. 
N.Gould. Andon Tuesday, December 23, a representation of Robertson’s 
“School,” on behalf of the funds of some local charities, took place at the 
Bath Saloon, in presence of one of those large and distinguished audiences 
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which fashionable Torquay can always furnish when the claims of benevo- 
lence are supplemented by the attraction of a performance in which those 
in front of the curtain are socially en rapport with those behind it. In 
“School,” Mrs. Samuelson, a very piquant comédienne, was archly 
amusing as Naomi Tighe, and Miss Isabel Merritt, as down-trodden but, 
in the end, triumphant Bella, showed just appreciation of her part. The 
Hon. Slingsby Bethell’s Dr. Sutcliffe was clerical, scholastic, genial, and 
Miss Hawkes, as the severely proper wife of his bosom, and controller of his 
household, were both excellent. The Lord Beaufoy of Mr. E. C. Gibson ; 
Mr. M. Bevan’s Jack Poyntz; the mean and malicious Krux of Mr. J. R. 
P. Goodden, a clever embodiment ; and the old dandy, Farintosh, played 
by an hon. legislator, who figured in the programme as Mr. “ Chelston 
Cross,” each came in for a meed of honour at the hands of an amused 
audience. The mise-en-scéne was especially good, and the orchestra and 
other adjuncts of the entertainment were all satisfactory. As the large hall 
was completely filled, the treasurer of the charities beneficially interested in 
the result, must be going on his way rejoicing. 


Miss M. Leigh-Noel, encouraged by the success deservedly attained by 
her clever and interesting study of the character of Lady Macbeth, has 
been induced to prepare for publication a series of papers on Shakspeare’s 
girl heroines. The volume, under the title of “Shakspeare’s Garden of 
Girls,” will be issued early this year by Messrs. Remington and Co., Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden. The price to subscribers will be half-a- 
guinea. Some of the papers have been read by the authoress, by special 


request, before the New Shakspeare Society, and have excited the greatest 
interest and discussion. In a vote of thanks accorded to Miss Leigh-Noel, 
Mr. F. J. Furnivall, the director of the society, said that “ many side- 
lights on Shakspeare’s women ” had been shown by the papers. 


Those who do not write plainly, and who are in the habit of sending 
lengthy articles to printers, I would advise to place their MSS. in the 
hands of the Ladies’ Type-Writing Association, Lonsdale Chambers, 27, 
Chancery Lane, an invaluable institution for rendering, quickly and cheaply, 
illegible manuscript into the clearest of print, thus providing “ copy” from 
which it is impossible for compositors to misprint. By means of this 
institution young ladies are honourably employed, and their natural quick - 
ness is brought into play.. Miss Ethel Garrett, the Secretary, deserves to 
succeed in her enterprize. 
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